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OF THE WEEK. 
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NE Ws 


HE Pope has at length decided to add twelve members to the 

Conclave, which now contains only forty-two, many of whom 
arovery old. Theannouncement was made in Consistory on Decem- 
ber 22, and immediate information despatched by Queen's Mes- 
sengers, as we should say, to the Cardinals concerned. We have 
commented elsewhere on the strangeness of the Pope’s choice as 
regards nationalities, and may remark here that he has selected 
four diplomatists, Monsignors Chigi, Falcinelli, Franchi, and 
Oreglia ; two representatives of great Orders, Father Tarquini, 
the Jesuit antiquarian, who has written on Etruscan antiquities, 
and Father Martinelli, an Augustinian of no particular mark ; 
and six great prelates, Cardoso, Archbishop of 
Lisbon ; Guibert, Archbishop of Paris; Regnier, Archbishop of 
Cambrai; Barrio, Archbishop of Valencia ; 


Monsignors 


of Salzburg; and Simon, Primate of Hungary. It is added in 
tome that the greatest intellectual addition to the Conclave is 


chi, who has advised the moderate policy which the 
; hitherto maintained in Spain. 


Mgr. 
Papacy ha 


Fran 


Rumours have been circulating all the week about the health 


of the Emperor of Germany, and on one day the populace of 


Berlin, convinced that he was dead, thronged every approach to 
the palac He is, however, alive, and according to official 
accounts, has been suffering only from a bronchial affection. We 
believe the truth to be that the Emperor has been and is in very | 
consideral danger, but that his iron constitution defies and 
may for ye: defeat the vaticinations of the doctors. If he lived | 
Italy, like the Pope, he might see a hundred, as the Pope 


xd to do, but Berlin is too cold for an invalid who 


appears in 
will wear uniforn 

The news of the week about the Bengal famine is not, to our 
minds, reassuring. (Government evidently will get the food, for 


it speaks 70,000 tons already collected—that is, food for one 


f 


illion sons for 140 days, after allowing 10 per cent. for 
waste or injury sut we still distrust the official calculation of 
the numb f millions to be relieved. Lord Northbrook appears 
to us, a explained elsewhere, to admit that 38,000,000 
of people will only have half enough food, and he has always 
stated tha -tenth of these will have to be maintained out of 
Government stores for six months. We fear he has based 
his calculation on previous reports of famines, which are 
use] tlie difference of area covered, and that he, with 
the India House, has forgotten that only one-fifth of all to 
be sup} 1 are able-bodied labourers, the rest being women, 
children, lold men. Our own dread remains as before,—that 
two-tent will require direct relief from the State, and that 
though food will be found, it will not reach the villages, where 
alone, as we contend, it can fulfil the great design,—a distinct 
victory over the famine. We want to save all.—not the men 
available for public works. It is quite evident, however, that, as 
apart from the question of numbers, the Viceroy is rising 


height of ci 


The semi-official is delighted with the 
prospect of the meeting in St. James’s Hall to sympathise with 


umstances, 





North-German Gazetle 


Tarmoczy, Archbishop | 


to the 
| 


i 


the Prussian persecution of Roman Catholics, and is very anxious 
| that Lord Russell should not abandon his intention of taking the 
| chair, an act whic h, it declares, will be worthy of “ the ideas of 
Sir Robert Peel and of the great historical policy of old England.” 
We conclude our Berlin contemporary refers to “the ideas of Sir 
Robert Peel and the great historical policy of Old England ” before 
1829, that is, at the time Sir Robert Peel was resisting, not at the 
time he conceded the Catholic claims. Lord Russell, however, can 
hardly emulate Sir Robert Peel successfully by adopting his views 
in reverse order, A statesman who in his youth held Sir Robert 
Peel's maturest views, and in his age adopts those of Sir Robert 
Peel's youth, is no more treading in Sir Robert Peel's footsteps, 
than Julian the Apostate can be said to have trod in the foot- 
steps of Constantine. Nor can it be called ‘the great historical 
policy of Old England” to extol retrograde movements, and to 
pray God to show his special favour by sending backwards the 
shadow on the sun-dial. 





The “logic of facts’ is very naturally pushing on the Prussian 
Government from one form of persecution to another and more 
serious form in its contest with Rome, and the correspondent at 
Berlin telegraphed to the Times of Christmas Day this message 
of peace and good-will towards men:—‘*The Government is 
expected shortly to introduce a Bill authorising the Courts of law 
to imprison recalcitrant priests, instead of fining them, as hitherto,” 
—an expectation on which, we suppose, Lord Russell will con- 
gratulate his friends at St. James's Hall on the 29th January. It is 
curious enough that within the last week or two a very remark- 
able piece of evidence has come to light, showing, what we have 
always contended, that though the Bavarian Catholics were vehem- 
| ently ‘* Particularist ,” and opposed to German unity, the Prussian 
Ultramontanes were loyal, till the Prussian Government made them 
| 





In the Prussian Diet Herr Reichensperger has declared 
that the Prussian Ultramontanes used all their influence to get 
the Bavarian Catholics to break the to which the 
Bavarian Legislature had come to be neutral during the war of 
1870. He was challenged by cries of dissent from the Liberals, 
and then said that his assertion was not only true, but within the 
knowledge of some Liberals present, and he appealed to Herr 
Lasker who, to the great astonishment of his 
party, is reported as replying, ‘‘ Very true” (“‘ Sehr wahr”). The 
letter of respondent printed in another column gives the 
exact words of the speech referred to. Herr Lasker is a final 
*+h a matter, and by his assertion the most import- 
the Emperor's letter to the Pope is seriously 


otherwise. 


resolution 


for confirmation, 


a cor 


authority on su 


ant statement in 


| discredited. 


The United States’ lawyers have discovered that the ‘ Virginius’ 
had, after all, secured her American papers for the Cuban expedi- 
tion by a forgery, and it has been rumoured that in consequence 
Spain has demanded the restitution of the vessel. That, 
Spain and the United States had agreed most 


how- 


is nonsense. 


ever, 
| explicitly beforehand what they would do, in case the papers of 
the ‘ Virginius * proved to be irregular. Spain was in that case not 
to salute the American flag, which she had promised to do by 
way of reparation if the papers should prove to be legal, and the 
United States were to prosecute the surviving passengers in the 
‘ Virginius’ for the breach of the American law. The result, 
however, shows that it would never do to refuse nations really 
engaged in putt inc down a rebellion, even though they be not 
formally at war, the right of visiting ships which are suspected of 
endeavouring to assist the rebellion, and of seizing them, even 
though by a fraud they may happen to have regular papers, As the 
all Mall well pe ints out, a whole fleet of such ships might be 
some day cruising off Ireland, with aid for a Fenian rising, and 


yet in such a state of International law we could do nothing. 
3ut it does not follow that we should be justified in acting as the 
If we seized such ships, and then submitted their 
case to a regular tribunal—our Admiralty Court, for instance— 
for judgment, instead of to an irregular Court-martial, and they 


were fairly condemned, such procedure should certainly be, and 


Cubans acted. 
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we believe would certainly be, internationally valid. ‘The brutal | Moncreiff of Tulliebole, isa very able man, aswellasa clear-headeg 
execution of all the inferior sailors of the crew is quite another | lawyer, and will add a good deal to the political and lesa] strength 


matter. ‘here is no proof at all that the twenty-eight British 
sailors and firemen of the ‘ Virginius’ who were executed knew 


| of the House of Lords. Vice-Admiral the Hon. E. G. Granville 
| Howard, who is to be Lord Lanerton of Lanerton, jg intro 


that the ship in which they were engaged was bound on an unlaw- | duced into the Upper House to give the House of Carlisle F 


ful expedition against the peace of a neighbouring country. 

Last year the members of the United States’ Congress, taking 
into consideration rising prices, and so forth, passed a Jaw 
doubling the salaries of the President and of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and adding 50 per cent. to their own, with some 
new arrangement about mileage which makes the extent of 
their own gain to us at least a little uncertain. They also 


| real representative there, and no doubt also he will add to 
ithe resource of the House for Naval debates. Sir J.D 
Coleridge, who will become Baron Coleridge of Ottery St. 
| Mary, was not returned to the House of Commons till the 
| general election of 1865, and became Solicitor-General in 1868 
| 80 that his political rise has been very rapid. As a politician he 
| has been the embodiment of ‘‘ sweetness and light,” qualities which 
will probably make his silver tongue very persuasive in the House 


voted that these allowances should begin from the beginning of | of Peers. The infusion of new life is good, so far as it goes, but 
Congress,—that is, should include back pay for two years. ‘lhe | it is homeopathic in quantity, and we want in the House of Peers 
electors were profoundly irritated by this last clause—which,|more new men who have come to it direct, and not been 
indeed, annoyed many of the Members themselves—compelled | filtered through any official career. 
most of their representatives to pay back the money, dismissed an oomeememeaennn 
extraordinary number of members, so that more than half the] Archbishop Manning delivered on Tuesday evening before 
House of Representatives is new, and so alarmed the remainder | ‘‘ the Academia of the Catholic Religion” an elaborate address on 
that Congress as its first act has repealed the law, except] ‘‘Czsarism and Ultramontanism,” in which he contrasted the 
as regards the President, whose salary cannot be decreased | claim of the Civil power to rule over the whole spiritual life of 
while in office. American feeling appears to be unanimous on} man (which he called Cxsarism) with the claim of the spiritua) 
the subject; and indeed the vote of back-pay is, as they call it, | power not to rule.over the whole civil life of man, but to deter. 
‘‘a mere steal,” but on the general matter we side with the | mine exactly how far the proper sphere of the spiritual power 
Representatives, Never pay your representatives if you can avoid | extends into civil life, and to rule over the whole sphere of the 
it, for trading politicians are public nuisances; but if you must | spiritual life within the limits so defined by itsel/, however far that 
pay them, pay them higher than any other civil servants what- | may be (and this he called Ultramontanism). He had no difficulty in 
ever, till they do not want to steal. Every day, however, | showing that the recent ecclesiastical legislation in Prussia, and the 
increases the evidence in favour of the former plan, which is not | doctrines of the Pall Mall Gazette in England, amount to something 
unjust, inasmuch as any constituency, either in America or in | very like full Cesarism, i.e., a claim on behalf of the civil power to 
England, can give its member a salary if it likes. rule the faith and conscience, as well as to determine the moral 
— and social conditions of practical life. But he had great difficulty 
The North has passed a final Act of Indemnity for the South,— | in making out what regions of civil life the Ultramontane doc. 
that is, has abolished the “ ironclad oath,” which compelled every trine of the Syllabus really leaves outside the sphere of its juris- 
person actively engaged in the rebellion to decline office. The | diction, or how the ‘liberties of the Church” favour in any 
effect of this will be, first, that the old politicians of the | sense the civil liberty of the subject. For our own parts, we 
South will again enter Congress—Mr. Stephens, for example, | do not believe in any true division at all between civil and 
having taken his seat as Senator—and that if they can attract the | spiritual things. A civil law that imposes immorality ought to be 
Negro vote they may again rule in their own States. It was defied, and the duty of obedience to the civil law in all that is 
quite time that this Act of Grace should be passed. It is possible | not immoral, is one imposed by the legitimate feeling of respect 
to govern revolted provinces well under a stern, but just military for society as a divine institution. What seems to us absurd in 
rule ; but it is not possible to govern them well through universal Ultramontanism is not its making spiritual authority ultimately 
suffrage, crippled by enormous proscriptions, or rather by the supreme, but its identifying spiritual authority with the unspiritual 
demand of impossible tests from the most competent candidates. teaching of a worldly Church. The Prussian Syllabus is no 
If the Southerners will but do their duty, that is—lead instead of | better perhaps than the Roman Syllabus; but it is worse only 
persecuting the Negro—they may yet regain their place in the | in this—that.it is backed by sufficient secular power to tyrannise 
over reluctant consciences, which, for the present, the Roman 
Syllabus is not. 
It is said that the | 


| The majority in the French Assembly have carried a vote 
| assigning to Marshal MacMahon £6,000 a year for receptions and 
| balls at the Elysée, which, it is thought, will give an impetus to 
J A : the trade of Paris, where people, it is said, are discontented. 
Chief telegraphs in very confident style, but there appears to be | ,, ‘ Sey, - nes 
CP age Pg The vote shows the curious dread the Deputies entertain of 
an undertone of hesitation in all accounts, which is not very|,,_. , ; : . 
" So mr i . | Paris, while refusing to acknowledge her claim to be the capital. 
intelligible, unless, indeed, very severe sickness has broken out in|,’ os 1 \ : 
iy Me They refuse to carry themselves and the Government thither, but 
the Dutch camp. If the Sultan were not a Mussulman we should | ~.,* “ee, 

; 2 : mi will allow the President to scatter a few crumbs of comfort to 
expect submission, but as he is, and as he has a fortress requiring | : r 
es % 7 ; : ; .- | the shopkeeper, crumbs scarcely enough to reconcile M. Worth 
heavy guns to attack, and as he is the representative of Islam in| to tl G t . 

. . ; rm, | to the new Government. 
the far East, he may resist to the last, and fall fighting. The ‘ aad 
dread of the Dutch system of government in the far East is, we} We are very glad indeed to hear that 780 Londoners above 
should remark, much greater than the dread of our rule in India. | the average died last week of the fog. We do not want them 





Councils of the Union. 


The latest reports from Acheen are odd. 
Dutch troops are advancing, and that the Sultan is ready to treat, 
but it is not said that the capital, Kraton, is taken, or that any 
important victory has yet been achieved. The Commander-in- 


~ to die, of course, but if they were to die, it is better they should 
The Government has declared its intention to raise to! die of the fog, and so get rid at once of the superstition that the 
the Peerage of the United Kingdom the Right Hon. William | most disagreeable, inconvenient, dangerous, and spirit- depressing 
Monsell, M.P. for Limerick; Sir James W. Moncreiff, | visitation which falls on Londoners is somehow ‘good for us.’ 
Lord Justice Clerk of Seotland : Vice - Admiral the! It is not good for us, any more than for cattle, but bad, as the 
Hon. E. G. Granville Howard; and the Right Hon. tegistrar’s return shows. There is no cure for it except retreat 
Sir J. D. Coleridge, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. | jnto warm rooms, and we strongly recommend the sanitary 
Mr. Monsell, who takes the title of Baron Emly of Tervoe, | peformers to provide them —at other people’s expense, of course— 
will be a great loss to the Irish Catholics in the Commons, who | and pass an Act compelling all Londoners to stop in them, under 
have long regarded him as their best channel of communication penalty of a month. t £2 
with the Government, and to whose thoughtful, wise, and | piece would also answer the end sought. 
moderate counsels, the Irish hierarchy have always listened more —_— 
patiently and more respectfully than to those of any other| ‘The population of St. Helena, solong the half-way house betweet 
member of the English House of Commons. We heartily rejoice | England and India, are suffering terribly, partly from disasters 
that the Government have taken this opportunity of showing that | like floods, partly from a divergence of the great ocean route, 


A compulsory use of respirators ¢ 








their acceptance of Mr. Monsell’s resignation as Postmaster-General | and partly, we suspect, from some want of enterprise. ‘They 


was not,—and this we were able to state a fortnight ago,—to be in- 
terpreted in the manner indicated by the Times, as a breach with the 
Roman Catholics. Sir James Moncreiff, who takes the title of Lord 


plead very earnestly for invalided troops, or a naval station, of 
something to bring them a little money, and do not, that w 


| see, try any cultivation which would make them independent 
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The vine ought to grow there splendidly, and 80 ought | 
tobacco, and if by thorough assiduity to those two cultivations 
they could produce eitler good cigars or good Madeira, wealth 
would flow in upon them fast enough. As it is, they are emi- | 
grating rapidly, till the Colonial Office may one day treat St. | 
Helena as it does another possession of the British Crown, | 
Socotra, —that is, quietly forget that it belongs to us, though it 
may one day, in a great war, prove invaluable. 


| 


The French Government is, we fear, committing a blunder 
about an allowance to the Empress Eugénie. It wishes to make 
one, partly to conciliate the Bonapartists, and partly out of the 
loftier feeling that those who have reigned in France should 
never be dismissed to the poverty which makes a people seem 
angrateful and a dismissed leader a martyr. Instead of saying 
this, however, and appealing to the sentiment of the nation 
through the Empress’s letter from Egypt, by which she pre- 
yented a coup d'état, and her absolute refusal to reign at 
the price of a cession of Alsace, they are going to 
carry out some blundering bargain about museums, furni- 
ture, and the like, which will be infallibly met by the argu- 
ment that if the things are worth their price, it is better to sell 
them in England, and if they are not, the bargain only deceives 
the public. The French would find it good policy to give re- 
tiring pensions to dismissed heads of the State, for ncthing makes 
men hold on like deep pecuniary fear. If Louis Napoleon had 
had £20,000 a year and Arenemberg, would he have mounted the 
Throne of France ? 

The Governing Body of Eton College have come to the deci- 
sion that, on the whole, the Boarding-house charges are now 
somewhat under the rate which will make the boarding-house as 
profitable as it ought to be, and they have sanctioned an addi- 
tion of £6 per annum to the maintenance charges in all the 
boarding-houses. They suggest further that the rule which 
diminishes by one-half the salary of £300 a year payable 
out of the School Fund to an assistant-master, directly he 
gets the headship of a boarding-house, is a bad one, tend- 
ing to lower relatively the position of the senior masters ; 
and they have suggested a mode in which it may be possible to 
give the full payment out of the School Fund to the heads of 
boarding-houses, as well as to the Assistant-Masters who have 
not got boarding-houses. The letter of the Governing Body is 
a very remarkable one, for while it deprecates anything like such 
charges for Eton boys as would prevent all but very rich parents 
from sending their sons there, it acknowledges in the broadest 


manner that an Eton assistant-master’s professional position 
ought to be one of the acknowledged successes of English society, 
holding out inducements for men of real ability to look to it 
as a good career, as one which opens to them the means of 
exercising that liberal hospitality which is an important element 
of the Eton system. ‘This formal recognition by the Eton 
Governing Body of the standing of our assistant-masters coin- 
cides fortunately with tue declaration of some of the most in- 
fluential in the Rugby Governing Body on their behalf, and tends 
to raise materially not only their income, but the consideration 
and influence they are likely to enjoy in the England of the 


future. 


There has been a curious schism in the Episcopal Church 
of the United States the object of the dissidents, —Bishop 
Cummins of Kentucky and his followers,—being to declare their 
absolute repudiation of the high sacramental theory of the epis- 
copacy, of baptismal regeneration, of the laying-on of hands as a 
of divine grace, and so forth, and their attachment to 


channel 
episcopacy simply as the most rational and convenient system of 
Church government, though by no means the only mode in which 
the organisation of the Christian Church has been successfully 
effected 
ters are priests in no other sense than that in which all believers 
are, to use St. Peter’s term, ‘‘a royal priesthood,” and that 
the presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper is not a presence in 
the elements of bread and wine. The schism is an interest- 
Naturally enough, the new body is at present a very 
small one, and we doubt whether, in a democratic country, a 
Church Government of the monarchical or aristocratic type is 
at all likely to be popular without some basis of dogmatic mysti- 
cism to support it. It is possible, however, that it may prosper. 
Sometimes, in a country as intelligent as the United States, social 
organisations which are intrinsically rational, are popular in pro- 
portion to the contrast they introduce into the monotony of politi- 
cal customs. Everything must depend on the power to be given 
to the new bishops, and the prudence shown in their selection. 


[hese rational episcopalians declare that Christian minis- 


ing one 


| with the shrieks of the victims as to render the 


A suit, reported in the Roman letter of the Times of Wed- 
nesday, has taken place at Florence, which shows how little 
account Italy as yet takes of the sufferings of the lower animals. 
A German physiologist of the name of Schiff, who is Professor of 
Physiology in the Royal Superior Institute of that city, has for 
years back conducted a great series of vivisectional experiments 
in the Museum, which have so filled the whole neighbourhood 
houses 
in that quarter unwelcome residences, and to lower their 
letting-price. The suit was not commenced in the interest of 
the wretched victims of Professor Schiff’s prurient scientific curie 
osity, but solely in the interest of the owners of the adjoining 


| property, but the Echo of last Tuesday, which has an excellent 


article on the matter, and evidently writes on private informa 
tion supplementing that of the Italian newspapers, asserts that 
the counsel for the plaintiffs stated that to his knowledge 700 
dogs had been given over to Professor Schiff's cruel hands 
by the direction of the municipality, who had instructed the 
police to pass on to him all the lost dogs found in the streets, 
The official who formerly had the skins of these dogs as his per- 
quisite has been heard to lament that those skins are now of no 
use, being so hacked by the operator that they no longer fetch 
the usual price. Yet it does not seem that the Italian law has 
any punishment for cruelty such as Professor Schiff's, who, with 
chloroform in his hands, does not scruple to make Florence ring 
with the screams of his living subjects. We trust, at least, 
that Professor Schiff may convey a warning to English physio- 
logists of the loathsome insensibility to which the habit of 
vivisection is apt to lead. We are always told that chloroe 
form makes these vivisections quite painless. We reply that 
vivisections undertaken on light grounds,—demonstrational 
vivisections, for instance,—even when at first undertaken with 
the aid of chloroform, tend so to harden the heart, that the 
operators are before long quite content to remit the chloroform, 
and study the results of the treatment not only on the physio- 
logical frame, but on the sensibilities, of the animal. To our 
minds, conduct like that attributed to Professor Schiff represents 
the most hideous depth of human hard-heartedness. 

Dean Stanley made a charming speech on Monday at Marl- 
borough College, where a meeting was held to inaugurate a new 
hall erected as a testimonial to the late Head Master and present 
Master of University College, Oxford, Dr. Bradley. He said 
that though he had never been Dr. Bradley's pupil, but only his 
tutor, he had learnt much from him, for there was no one like 
Dr. Bradley for putting the most ‘ stimulating and provoking” 
pressure on all who had any connection with him. And just as 
the pupil had in this case taught the tutor, so he reminded the 
Marlborough boys that the time for learning did not cease at any 
Last year, in Germany, an inquisitive young 
German asked the Dean his age. ‘“ I committed to him,” said 
Dean Stanley, ‘‘ the fatal secret, when the lad said, in his charm- 
ing broken English,—‘ I am very sorry to hear it, for your best 
an assertion which the Dean traversed, declaring 
Anyhow, the scientific candour 


particular period. 


days are past ;’”’ 
his best days were yet to come. 
of these German babes and sucklings has an unconscious humour 
of its own. ‘The lad was but imitating Goethe, that “ physician 
of the iron age,” — 
“* Who took the suffering human race 
And read each wound and weakness clear, 
And struck his finger on the place, 

And said,—Thou ailest here and here.” 
However, physicians of the iron age who are still in their teens 
are not to be found out of Germany. 

Lord Kimberley is taking vigorous steps to improve the 

Ile seems to have caught 
the great truth that unhealthiness is not the result, anywhere, of 


sanitary condition of the Gold Coast. 


climate alone, but of sanitary conditions exaggerated by climate, 
As a beginning, he is trying to clean Freetown, where mortality 
is fearfully high, and where, not to enter into details on a dis- 
gusting subject, most of the water drunk filters, as we under- 
stand the reports, through Iie has ordered 
Freetown to be drained properly, and sent an engineer to do it, 
and if his orders are obeyed quickly, Freetown will be a sani- 
tarium for the Coast. It is objected that the engineer ought to 
have been a doctor, but that is all professional jealousy. An 
engineer will do quite well if only he is paid a salary, and can be 
made to believe that his business is to save human life now, and 
not to rival the Cloaca Maxima. 


human excreta. 


Consols were on Friday 911 to 92, 
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| seems to us good in itself. It is still easier to show that the 
measure alleviates the grievances inflicted by the recent ecclesj. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
tee PQ | astical laws, instead of increasing them. The real effect of those 


CIVIL MARRIAGE IN PRUSSIA. | ecclesiastical laws has been, in hundreds of Prussian parishes 


HE recent Ecclesiastical legislation in Prussia has pro- | to bring the State into conflict with the Church on the question 
T moted the rise of such vehement and sharply contrasted | whether there bea lawful parish priest in it or not; and ig 
parties, that men seem hardly competent’ to weigh with | there be, who it is. A Bishop with whom the State is at 
any statesmanlike sobriety the real significance of what | deadly war has perhaps appointed numbers of priests, whom 
now proceeds from the authors of that legislation. We | true Catholics regard as their only lawful spiritual guides, 
hear of Prince Bismarck’s Church policy and Herr Dr. | while the State has refused to recognise the acts of any one of 
Falck’s ecclesiastical measures, as if they were all of the | these priests as valid, unless its sanction for their appointment 


same drift and all tarred with the same brush. Now/has been asked and gained. Consequently, so long as q 


the fact is, that anyone who looks at these matters without | certificate by an authorised priest is the only valid certj- 
i ficate of birth, marriage, or death, and so long as orthodox 


being influenced by the prejudice attaching to their origin, | ‘ ; ] a 
will see at once that the folly and bigotry were all concentrated | Catholics are at issue with the Government as to who are 
in the last year’s legislation, and that the Civil Marriage Bill| the authorised priests, or whether there are any such, 
(which includes, by the way, a civil registration of births and | Catholics cannot obtain a valid certificate of birth, death, 
deaths) is a measure which, so far as it goes, instead of in- | OF Marriage at all in a parish where no priests are recognised 
creasing, alleviates the grossly oppressive provisions of the former | by the Government ; and even in a parish where there is a 
Acts, and fas indeed been forced on the Government for that | Conflict of claims, they probably could not obtain such certifi. 
very reason, because, without some such alleviation, the practical cates without violating their conscience by going through a 
working of those ecclesiastical laws was becoming altogether in- religious ceremony performed by a priest whom their Church 
tolerable. We, who have never ceased to denounce the monstrous | disavows. Now that there is to be a civil registration of 
intolerance of the measures which the Britons who are to| birth, death, and marriage, this grievance at least will be re. 
assemble at St. James’s Hall next month, with or without the | moved. The pious Catholic can obtain the civil registration 
personal sanction of Lord Russell, have announced their inten- from the civil officer, and then go into any neighbouring dis. 
tion to approve and praise, not only find no fault with the | trict he pleases where a priest whom he regards as orthodox 
Civil Marriage Bill, but heartily approve it, both in can be found for the religious ceremony. After the Civil 
itself, and especially because it attenuates instead of | Marriage Bill, it will certainly be far easier for orthodox 
aggravating the serious injuries inflicted on the consciences | Catholics to comply with the requisitions of the State without 
of those against whose religion the Prussian Government is | offending their own consciences, than it is at present. 

now foolishly and immorally making war. It is easy toex-| But if this beso, why is this Civil Marriage Bill opposed 
plain how this is. First, the law is in itself good, because | by so many of the same party which formerly opposed Herr 
the State would be absolutely powerless,—at least without the | Dr. Falck’s oppressive ecclesiastical laws? Why do so many 
most serious and unjustifiable interference with the very | seem to think that Prussia is again playing into the hands of 
various religious feelings and beliefs which in every modern | the tyrannical bureaucrats, and strengthening the State against 





European community-necessarily gather round the three great 
events of life, birth, marriage, and death,—to demand that any 
specific religious rite, or indeed any religious rite at all, should be 
celebrated on those occasions, and yet is bound for the most 
momentous civil and social reasons to secure a formal register 
of these events, and to impose its own conditions on that one of 
them which is the legal basis of the family. A State which 


did not secure accurate records of birth, marriage, and death, 


the Church by this Civil Marriage Bill? Mainly, no doubt, 
because people judge of what is happening by the past, and 
won’t believe that their enemy can be aghast at the evil 
| which his own hand has wrought. But also because there is 
a hazy notion in the world—expressed with curious sensitiveness 
by the Zimes’ correspondent at Berlin, in his letter published 
last Tuesday—that the more you compel people to have resort 
to religious rites for civil purposes, the more you do for religion, 





and which did not clearly lay down the civil conditions of |—-and the more you set men free from any civil necessity 
a valid marriage, and therefore of valid inheritance, would | for such ministrations, the more you promote scepticism. We 
fail in one of the first of the true functions of a civi- | believe that notion to be very nearly the reverse of the truth. 
lised government. Yet if it insists on any more than |Compel men who are seriously beginning to doubt, to have 
certain moral and civil conditions for marriage, it must | recourse to religious rites which they distrust, for the sake of 
define what those other ecclesiastical or religious conditions | some otherwise unattainable civil or social advantage, and you 
are, and if it does this, it favours one religion and persecutes | increase their distrust and distaste tenfold. It is the religious 





another. If it requires any kind of sacerdotal or clerical 
sanction to marriage, it does a serious injustice to those who 
hold—and there are not a few very religious sections of 
society which do hold—that the mysterious consecration 
attributed to the sanction of a particular easte or order of 
men is a superstition, and a superstition so grievous that it is 
a duty to protest against it ; and it does injustice also to all who, 
without taking ground of that kind, hold that by admitting | 
such rites, they give in their adherence to false doctrine. | 
Those who hold, as of course many must hold, that a mar- 
riage which is merely a civil contract, and not undertaken 
in the spirit of a religious vow, is wholly inadequate to 
the moral and religious significance of marriage, will appeal 
to their own Church to consecrate it; but the State cannot 
make this an essential element in the civil validity of mar- | 
riage without defining what an adequate religious service is, 
and doing serious injustice to those who, on grounds of prin- 
ciple, disapprove of such a service. Even the Roman 
Catholics maintain, very wisely as we think, that a purely 
civil marriage entered into by a Catholic with a non-Catholic, | 
or by two non-Catholics with each other, is a sacramental 
marriage, morally and spiritually binding even without any 
word of ecclesiastical blessing, the sacrament being given, in 
the theory of the Church, by the parties to the contract to 
each other,—though when both parties are Catholics, a mar- 
riage not celebrated before the priest is not, we believe, 
canonically valid; and it seems clear that what the most 
ceremonial of Churches regards, when either party to the con- 
tract is outside her fold, as a valid marriage, the State cannot | 
well refuse to regard as a valid marriage, so long as it fulfils 
all the conditions imposed by the State. 


Such are the reasons why the Prussian Civil Marriage Law 


services which are attended for their own sake, and those only, 
| which have any real religious effect. Those which are only 


officially attended for the sake of a baptismal, or marriage, or 
burial certificate are worth less than nothing,—a good deal of 
positive irritation and hatred. 

But the most important consideration of all remains; and 
this is the proof that, in another way the tendency of this 
Civil Marriage Bill is, in fact, directly opposed to that of 
the Falck laws of a year ago. The tendency of those laws, 
that which made them so welcome to the professorial mind in 
Prussia, was that so far as they succeeded, they made the 
Church the creature of the State. As no priest could be newly 
appointed to a parish without undergoing a course of educa- 
tion laid down by the State, and without afterwards securing 
the approval of the State, it was hoped that the State would 
be able indirectly to control what the clergy taught, and so 
to make the pulpit a vehicle of bureaucratic principles and 
official censorship. The success of that policy, however, 
evidently depended entirely on the success of the official 
priests thus secured, in getting the ear of the people; and 
no occasions of this kind could possibly be so well guaranteed 
as those on which the people were compelled by their 
civil interests to be present at a religious service, and give 
the official priests a hearing. The provisions, however, 
of the Bill for securing a purely civil registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages, directly dispense with the 
most important of these civil interests, and leave the people 
perfectly free to choose whether they shall go to church at 
all, and if they do, on whose ministrations they shall attend 
The effect, therefore, of this last measure is to weaken in- 
definitely the tendency of the Falck laws to dragoon the 
people into hearing ordained civil servants expound a State 
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en direct drift is towards a separation of Church | 


and State,—a free Church in a free State,—while the idea of | 
the Falck laws was that of a Church in complete bondage not 
merely to the State, but to the Bureaucracy,—a Church in 
which the Minister of State might ventriloquise through his 
instruments, the official priests. The more we study the Civil 
Marriage Bill, the more clearly we shall see that it is opposed 
in tendency to those measures which last year were enacted 
apparently with the express purpose of disfiguring the Statute 
Book of Prussia and lowering the civilisation of Europe. 


THE BENGAL FAMINE. 


HE telegram from the Viceroy of December 20 is by far 
the most distressing despatch yet received from India 
upon the coming famine. It has been accepted, we see, in some 
quarters as a most reassuring aceount ; but the writers either 
cannot or do not read between the lines, and it is necessary 
that it should be so read. Lord Northbrook is bound over in 
tremendous pecuniary penalties not to exaggerate his necessities, 
he himself is of a sternly observant, but not imaginative 
character, and he is aware of immense efforts which he still | 
thinks it necessary to conceal from the public, and yet, in this | 
telegram, what does he admit? First, that it is advisable to 
send home weekly telegrams for publication, a course not 
adopted in 1865, and indicating to all men of experience that | 
he knows he is face to face with an Imperial danger, if not an 
Imperial calamity. Secondly, that the official figures sent up to 
him by men who know that rhetorical writing is an offence, and 
who are on the spot, with every means of information in their | 
hands, reveal to him a certainty of severe famine. He says that 
in the Littoral districts, i.e., Chittagong, Backergunge, Orissa, 
and perhaps Arracan, in Eastern Bengal, in Assam, and the 
Hill districts, there is an “average crop, ’—that is, as he himself 
carefully explains, a “ 12-anna crop,” or as Mark Lane would 
say, seventy-five per cent. of a full harvest. Nowhere through- 
out that vast region, among 60,000,000 of men, does he hint 
at the existence of a bumper crop, or of any crop which can | 
do more than afford a moderate surplus to the other provinces. 
Everywhere, without exception, there is scarcity, though in the | 
territories now mentioned no famine and no very severe distress, 
except such as may be caused by the heavy price at which | 
any surplus in such districts will be gradually sucked up. | 
Long before the danger is over, the “‘ average districts ”’ will | 
be raked as with a tooth-comb for every grain of rice, and 
the process will of itself raise prices in the full granaries 
there to 18s. a cwt.,—a price which the residuum of the 
population cannot pay. Admitting, however, that they will, 
with a little relief, pay it, there remain Western Bengal, | 
with 3,500,000 of people, with only a full-half average ; 
Northern Bengal, with 7,000,000, and only a quarter to a 
third; the Central Delta, with 7,000,000, and only a 
half to three-fourths the average; North Behar, with 
11,000,000 of people, end practically no crop at all, or, as | 
the Viceroy puts it, less than a third of the average; and South 
Behar, with 8,000,000, and a third of a harvest also. This ex- 
cludes Benares, orat least 2,000,000 more, and some districts of 
Oude, where already the people are beginning to grumble at the 
scarcity, but which we omit altogether from the estimate. The | 
total truth, therefore, acknowledged by the Viceroy, in a tele- 
gram intended to tone down apprehension, is that in the wheat- 
eating provinces nineteen millions, or adding Benares, twenty- 
one millions of people, will only have four months’ food instead 
of twelve ; that in Northern Bengal 7,000,000 of mixed wheat 
and rice-eating people will have barely four months’ supply ; and 
that in Western and Central Bengal 10,500,000 more of pure rice- 
eaters will only have six months’. Putting together the entire 
facts, we may say broadly that the Viceroy acknowledges excessive 
scarcity, amounting for part of the population to famine, among 
38,500,000 subjects of Great Britain. After that official state- | 
ment we trust we shall hear no more about “ rhetorical ex- 
aggeration,” and very little more about works of relief. No 
thetoric can by conceivable possibility exaggerate the weight 
of the burden suddenly thrown on the Viceroy, or the magnitude 
of the effort required to avert a calamity such as will make all 
Asia ring. Why, only one man in five of these thirty-eight 
millions is an adult male, capable of bearing arms or doing 
serious work on good food, the remainder, or twenty-two 
millions, being either old, or women or children,—women 
who have never been out of their own villages, and children 
utterly unable to sleep out a week in the openair. That is the 
Viceroy’s own statement analysed, but to prevent the possi- 
bility of misrepresentation, we give the ipsissima verba also :-— 


}cannot be sown]—as follows. 


| their hoards, their jewels, and their freeholds, attract food to 
' themselves at any price, which food, if it is wheat, is forth- 


also an increased poorest class. 
mark ; 
7,600,000 persons—be it for seven months, or even five, 
God help him and them! for he has a task before him such 
as man never attempted yet, the provisioning of an Ireland, 
with the whole population utterly destitute, by an improvised 
Commissariat. It may be done, by an effort such as crushed the 
| Mutiny, but to talk of its being done with facility is to talk the 
| most dangerous of all possible nonsense. Public works! Is there 
a sane engineer in the world who will attempt to put a million 
and a quarter of men on improvised public works in that 
climate, without expecting to lose half of them and three- 
fourths of the women and children they must leave behind # 
| Camps of refuge ! 
only just accommodate the lowest official computation of the 
| powerless, and gathered there, they would in a week be dying 
like flies upon a wall. 
that is to feed the population at home, to have a store supplied 
| to each ten square miles, and employ the males, not on public 
'works, but on the carriage of the grain from the stores to 
their own villages. 
of grain upon his head will not kill a native labourer, and he 
can cross the open as no cart, or boat, or any other vehicle can 
or will. 
in tens of thousands of tons, reports that he has himself seen 
one great depot sixty miles from the river, and that should be 
for that district the general centre. 
depots should ray out, especially in Behar, where grain 
will keep in a pit dug rapidly in the dry soil, till at last 
there is one within carrying distance of every village in the 
famine-stricken country. It is nonsense to say we cannot do it. 
We do do it. 
and in a famine year we can multiply the agency which does 
that work tenfold, fiftyfold, or a hundredfold. 
if we do not do it, the women and children will perish, what- 
| ever becomes of the men. 
the babies, the women heavy with child who make up our 
second tenth, and it is for them first of all that refuge camps, 
and still more the public works, are absolutely useless. To 
them the collection of food sixty miles off is no gain, 
and money 
| mockery, and it is to their help that effort should, in the 
first instance, be directed. 
too, but not if they are taken away to attempt impossible 


“ Estimated yield of rain crops—/.¢., the main harvest—not 
including crops to be reaped in spring, 1874—[crops which 
By average crop is meant 
12-anna crop, or good average yield; full crop is 16-anna 
crop :—Littoral Districts, which include chief rice-exporting 
districts of Bengal, population 11,000,000, average crop ; 
Western Bengal, 3,500,000, fully half-average ; Central Delta, 
7,000,000, half to three-fourths ; Northern Bengal, 7,000,000, 
quarter to one-third; Eastern Bengal, 7,500,000, average ; 
Uplands of Bengal and Chota Nagpore, 7,000,000, two-thirds 


| to average; North Behar, 11,000,000, less than one-third 


_ eee } 


average ; South Behar, 8,000,000, one-third average; Assam 
and Hill districts, 3,500,000, average.”’ 
Of course, the people will help, and will, by the sacrifice of 


coming from the granaries of the North-West and the Punjaub, 
if transport can be obtained,—to the utter rage of the non- 
producing classes, who will see their food expenditure more 
than doubled, but to the great delight of the farmers, for 


| whom it will be a cotton-famine year,—that is, a year in which 


all mortgages will disappear ; and if it is rice, will be collected 
by the strenuous exertions of the Government. But the whole 


|of the population certainly cannot pay these prices, even 
if food is procurable, and the point is the proportion 


which Government must feed more or less entirely. Lord 


| Northbrook says it is one-tenth, that is to say, on his 
own figures,we must feed 3,800,000 persons for an average 
|of seven months; but this tenth is calculated, we are con- 
vinced, from famines of very much smaller area, when prices 
|did not rise so suddenly, when distances were not so great, 
and when the general crop did not bear so poor a re- 
|lation to a full harvest. 
enormous number of children who perished in 1865, and 
will perish again, if they are moved out of their villages; of 
the greatly increased tendency to clear the granaries both of 
corn and wheat for purposes of trade; and above all, of the new 
| census which, while showing a doubled population, shows 


It omits to take count of the 


Two-tenths is nearer the 
and if the Viceroy has that number to feed— 


Why a hundred camps of 38,000 each would 


There is but one course to pursue, and 


Twelve miles a day with a half a maund 
Lord Northbrook, who no longer talks in maunds, but 


From that smaller 


We do send letters and parcels to every village, 
At all events, 


It is the helpless, the old, the sick, 


without grain within ten miles is mere 


Incidentally the men will be saved 


iv 


| works according to half-finished designs. 
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arnaereameeriasne a 
ce are ig _ ene 7 —- a Seneeans Saa, eg banntn pag ene - scattered 
recent news which considerably alarm us. One is alk | over Europe. Not one German, or German-Austrian 
about emigration. What is the use of emigration at such a| American, or Englishman has been selected, although 
time, except to leave the women and children helpless burdens to human eyes there would seem so much reason for 
on the State? The Commissioner of Burmah says he is willing | honouring all but the last at Rome. England, it is said ; 
to take 30,000 emigrants, but of what relief will that be even | excluded because only one Englishman could be named, and it 
to Behar? They must be fed along the march, where it is | is ye —_ a see like Westminster, of no real importance 
most difficult to feed them, and have every temptation to turn in the Catholic world, the abode of two Cardinals in almost 
dacoits, and revive the system which it cost the Government | instant succession. Ireland already has her Cardinal, ang 
of Bengal ten years to put down. These stampedes—for |one for each kingdom governed by Protestants is believed 
when the dearth actually comes they will be little | to be enough. There was, however, the strongest reason 
better—only disorganise the country, crowding the villages | for not omitting Germany. There are many Bishops in 
expected to be prosperous, and emptying the villages/ the Rhineland fully qualified for the hat, and the Papacy 
expected to want relief. The other is the nearly uni- | in its exercise of its infallibility—for the appointment of an 
versal panic which seems to have stricken the native popu- elector to the Papacy is an exertion of a supreme authority— 
lation. It may be unreasonable, but it may also be—and | should surely have shown that it was above all spites, that no 
= on ee ge at *. it ge Bg met = — from ra ge “4 — — alter its re. 
ions about the climatic cycles of Bengal, which have fre- | gard for those who remain faithful, and that no fear of any tem. 
quently proved correct, and which excessively depress and | poral consequences whatever—for the Emperor might ices Te- 
disconcert the people. We do not like to hear of an almanac sented the refusal toask hisconsent—could haveany effect uponits 
= age by vo a pee a —- — and — — ag sarees pe wt 
amine for this year. e highly-skilled astronomer who | have moved the majority in the Landtag, but it would have 
edits it is merely guessing—and he certainly does not guess his | greatly encouraged the minority, and have afforded visible evi- 
eclipses, boasting publicly that he and the Nautical Almanac | dence that the Pontiff was neither alarmed, nor perplexed, nor 
are — —— is —_ a public — : = if he is| even nor pd —_ on his theory, must be a purely tempo- 
ye ge : 8 - t “et Pacey. wing Raye ~~ = — : j earth rd = — his varey pe 
irectly against us. As we have ,W iev vern- nt, from his point of view, would seem to be all the more 
ment, for all its hopeful tone, is straining every nerve; but | necessary because it would neutralise the vote of the only 
even yet we doubt if it has reached fully to the height of cir-| Prussian Cardinal, Prince Hohenlohe, who is suspected 
cumstances,—if it has the faintest idea, for example, howit| either of Liberalism, or of too deep a devotion to his 
is to keep alive the ploughing cattle, which in Bengal cannot | territorial Sovereign, and was therefore rejected ag 
be kept alive on grass. | Envoy to the Court of Rome, an affront which Prince Bis. 
marck characteristically punished by entrusting the powers 
THE NEW CARDINALS of that position to a studious officer of artillery, Lieutenant 
y: NALS. Stumm. The American Catholics, again, who declare that 
[’ is almost impossible to discover, or to imagine, the reasons | they number ten millions, but add that two-thirds of these 
which have governed the Papal Court in its last nomina-/|live a life of indifferentism, are equally neglected, under 
tions to the Conclave, unless indeed the conscious object be to|an impression, we are told, that Protestants in the 
keep the power of election exclusively in Southern hands. | United States would be annoyed by the bodily presence 
There has been an extreme reluctance of late years to nominate|of a Prince of the Church,—of a personage not an 
Oardinals at all, and it is only after the number has sunk from | ambassador, yet incapable of admitting the idea of social 
70 to 42, of whom many are aged, sick, and feeble—twelve, | equality. If that were true, he might have resided in 
it is said, having had apoplectic strokes—that the Pope | Lower Canada; but the assumption shows, we think, a want 
has made up his mind to bring the number up to 54. Even | of knowledge of the mind of average Americans, who would 
then the choice seems to have been made for some object not | either be entirely indifferent and faintly amused, would hand 
readily intelligible to outsiders’ minds. Of the twelve Car-| him over to Mark Twain and Barnum’s Museum, or would be 
dinals recently selected by the Pope, six are Italians, one | extremely delighted by an honour which placed them ona 
a Spaniard, and one a Portuguese, two-thirds of the entire | level with the Old World in the regard of Rome. The only 
list being thus Latins, even when the Frenchmen are excluded. | other reason we can conceive is that Rome is just now most 
The result of so marked a preference for Italy will be, and| unwilling to scatter the Cardinalate, a reason which 
therefore must be intended to be, the election of an Italian has probably influenced the utter neglect of one of the 
Pope,—that is, of a man peculiarly hostile to political Italy, and | largest sections of her dominion, the Spanish States of 
peculiarly out of sympathy with the Northern peoples among| America. There are more than twenty millions of 
whom the Pope is combating most fiercely, and not in | Catholics there, most of whom are faithful, though disposed 
close communion even with the French people, upon | to sever the connection between Church and State, and if we 
whose aid he so persistently relies. So long as the | remember right, they have never had a Cardinal of their own. 
Pope was also a King, this policy, though narrow, was| At all events, whatever the reason, no Teuton and no Spanish- 
nearly inevitable, as the domination of a foreigner would have | American has been nominated, though Italy, governed by an 
given a new excuse for revolt to the population of the Romagna; | excommunicated King, received six hats; little Portugal one; 
but now that the temporal power has departed, the representa- | Spain, which is almost as recalcitrant as Germany, one ; and 
tion of the Church should surely be as wide-spread as its | France, which is suspected by Germany of using the Papal 
dominion, and its Head should, speaking in the light of earthly | power as an instrument, two,—the Archbishops of Cambrai 
wisdom, be as little devoted or hostile to any nationality as it | and Paris. That all should be Ultramontanes is natural, and, 
—_— to —_ any an ~~ mae ante | from . age oe ee of —_ bg but that = 
atholics are, than a man of any of the nationalities now except two shou elong to the Southern races—the 
engaged in a struggle none the less fierce because still un-| remainder being neither German, American, nor — 
avowed. The ruling powers of the Vatican have, however, | seems, as we have said, to human observers neither natur 
decided differently, have considered it essential not to| nor wise. 
depart from their comparatively modern tradition, and| In refusing to submit any of the names of the new Car- 
have once more made it improbable, not to say impossible, | dinals to the States to which they belong the Papacy is pro- 
that any but an Italian should be elected. The Italians are | bably wise. Circumstances have so changed in twenty years 
in a ray _ a - —_—— a — as —— that oe. cyte on _— canes oy - Pope a 
may be, they will still be unable to divest themselves of the | is compelled to act as if he thought otherwise, an is dis- 
belief that a Cardinal not of Italy must inwardly conceal some | ruption of opinion turns the ancient courtesy into an —— 
taint of his barbarian origin. He would be out of rapport|ing form. The formalities usual before appointments to the 
with the great organisations which have still their central | Conclave may safely be abolished, though, of course, some 
organisation in Rome. The Teutonic race, in its three great) Power may question the legality of a vote of a Cardinal 
branches, is at this moment almost avowedly master of the | selected against rule, but we should hesitate to say the same of 
world ; but to no man of that race is the Cardinal’s hat | the formalities usual in the election of a Pope. There have been, 
confided, for although the Archbishop of Salzburg is are, and will be incessant rumours of an intention to modify 
so honoured, Mgr. Tarmoczy is Ozech by birth, and the | these latter formalities very seriously, but it would be a danger- 
Primate of Hungary is, we imagine, national, being | ous experiment to try, in the face of Governments who might be 


the last of the grand Prince - Bishops, armoured in| willing to accept any illegality in the election as an excuse for 
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declaring that no Pope existed entitled to the obedience of the 
whole Church. The arrangements doubtless are too perfect 
for the election of an anti-Pope to be among the possibilities, 
especially with so clear a majority of Italians, but consider- 
able irregularities might justify two or three Powers in 
declaring the vacancy continuous. “Infallibility”’ is a mighty 
word to conjure with among Catholics, but so is “antiquity,” and 
if there is an antique principle which has governed Conclaves, 
it is that a Pope cannot nominate his successor, that the 
Conclave must be free, and that his orders are not on that 
int binding after death. Mr. Cartwright, in his remarkable 
monograph upon the subject, gives repeated instances of efforts 
and failures to attain this end ; and a departure from precedent 
might entail very serious consequences, more especially if it in 
any way altered election into a mere succession,—a new stride 
towards monarchy which might be, probably would be, as 
wide and as disastrous in some of its effects as the last decision 


of the Council of Rome. 


GENERAL IGNATIEFF. 

UTSIDE political circles, but few men in England have 
ever heard the name of General Ignatieff, the Russian 
Ambassador in Constantinople ; but inside them, in the 
Levant, in Egypt, and in India, he is regarded as a mighty 
personage, whose policy may recast the East, and whose 
character deserves the most attentive study. In Calcutta 
every movement of Russia in Constantinople, or Athens, or 
Teheran is ascribed to General Ignatieff, and he is fast being 
invested with the semi-supernatural character which Orientals 
once attributed to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. It is 
accepted as a certainty that on any given occasion he will 
outwit Lord Granville, and that he prepares in his head plans 
for the subjugation of Turkey as violent as, and much more 
subtle than, the plans of which Prince Menschikoff was the 
exponent, and which, admirable as some of them were, entirely 
failed. On the other hand, the German observer whom Miss 
Bunnétt has just translated, a man of very considerable know- 
ledge, declares that the outer world is mistaken, that General 
Ignatieff is a mere favourite of fortune and of the Court, and 
that his diplomatic career has been a series of accidents, some 
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| argument, 


of them fortunate, but many of them directly injurious to the | 


Btate. 

We are unable, we confess, to accept either account, one 
being evidently exaggerated, and the other dictated by an 
energetic dislike either to the person or the policy of the 


General. He owes, it is certain, very little either to birth or 
fayouritism. Born in 1828, and now therefore forty-five 
years old, he sprang from a race of petty nobles— 


very numerous in Russia—and though his father rose 
high in the military service, his own career in the Army 
was not very successful, and at 26 he was only a brevet 
captain, when he was attached in some unknown capacity 
to the semi-military, semi-diplomatic Court of General 
Mouravieff, then the Governor-General of Eastern Siberia. 
Here he seems to have gained favour, and to have been 
employed on secret missions, one of them, there is reason 
to suspect, to India, where he acquired, either then or after- 
wards, information which has ever since secured him the 
confidence on Indian matters of the Russian Court. It was 
he, it is rumoured, who in 1857 deprecated the assump- 
tion that the Mutiny would crush British power in India,—an 


assumption credited by all leading Russians, and indeed by 
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and obtained an enormous concession, and it 
is not in our experience that those four “bits of luck” 
ever fall to the incapable. Ignatieff was regarded in 
St. Petersburg as a hero, and sent in 1865 to the most 
difficult post in all Russian diplomacy, the great Embassy at 
Constantinople. Here his first task was to resume the old 
magnificent state of the Russian Ambassador, which had 
declined since the Crimean war, and in this he suc- 
ceeded, mainly, as his critic admits, by personal ability 
and bearing. ‘‘ Whether the youthful Ambassador possessed 
all the qualities which the post demanded could only be 
known in the future; that he possessed one of them—and 
this a very essential one—to a high degree, was at once appar- 
ent. The task that is ever regarded as one of the most difficult 
to the practical politician—mamely, to conceal torturing doubt 
and pressing perplexities under an air of confidence, not to 
betray inward uncertainty by a single action—this seemed to 
General Ignatieff the most matter-of-course thing in the 
world. From the first day of his appearance in office he 
excited the astonishment of diplomatists, by that unbounded 


| self-confidence which is wont to be as ruinous to mediocre 


talent as it is indispensable in men of genius to the full 
display of their powers. Whoever saw him as, with unalter- 
ably cheerful expression and with a triumphant smile on his 
lips, he showed Turks and Christians alike the same some- 
what insolently familiar friendliness, as he provoked the one 
against the other by fabricated untruths, and then submitted 
to the reproaches of both with the same jesting composure 
as if they could affect neither his political nor his social posi- 
tion in their unapproachable height,—whoever thus saw him 
would rather be inclined to think of Menschikoff’s heirs 
than on the representative of a power which had to repair 
a defeat.’”’ His rank secured, he set himself to find a 
working policy, and with extraordinary skill, as we think, 
and extraordinary stupidity, as his critic thinks, he discovered 
a new one. The old policy of Russia was ‘to appear as 
protector of the Greek Christians of the Turkish Empire, a 
policy almost forced on her by the fanatical respect of her 
subjects for their co-religionists ; and this he recommenced, 
extending, however, a favouring hand to the Bulgarians—that 
is, to the purely Slavonic movement, as opposed to that 
purely religious one—but he added thereto another and much 
more dangerous source of influence. He conciliated the Porte 
by convincing the Turkish statesmen, and above all, the 
Sultan, that as Turkey must rely on somebody, it had 
better rely on Russia than on any other power. England 
was no longer in a mood for fighting, though the 
Turks, quite aware of the tremendous power England can 
exercise on her fate from behind the East Wind, preferred 


|her; France lay stunned on the field of Sedan; and General 


' we have quoted says, the title of ‘ 


almost the whole world except the Emperor .Napoleon | 
and the English themselves. However that may have been, 
in 1859, when the fortunes of Russia in Europe were at 
their nadir, he was sent by General Mouravieff to Pekin, where, 
as the English and French armies advanced, he suddenly con- 
cluded with the Government of China a treaty by which it 
ceded for ever to St. Petersburg the great province of Man- 


chooria,—that is, the South bank of the Amoor, and a province 
which greatly increased the Russian means of making, in case 
of necessity, a descent upon Pekin. It brought Russian terri- 
tory, in fact, within 400 miles, a dangerous distance from Pekin. 
What were the terms of this cession have never been known, 


but they must have been of a decided character, the 
Chinese Government being of all things unwilling to 
cede Tartar provinces which its Western enemies cannot 
reach. He must either have threatened to join the Western 


alliance, in which case China might have been thrown into 
utter anarchy, or he must have promised help,—help to avoid 
the dethronement of the dynasty. Anyhow, he seized the 
right moment, selected the right man, advanced the right 


Ignatieff had at last given one tremendous proof of his sincerity. 
He surrendered Crete to the Turks, and even supported them in 
demanding that the Court of Athens should give up pouring 
assistance into the island on the side of the revolters. The 
Porte, which, especially when the Egyptian troops were 
withdrawn, was almost at its wits’ end, was convineed 
by this proof of Russian sympathy that she was to be relied 
on, and General Ignatieff now stands at Constantinople the 
trusted friend of the Sultan and the supporter of all his wild 
ideas of changing the succession. He has also helped to secure 
the revision of the Treaty of Paris, which reopened the Black 
Sea to Russian fleets, and is by many degrees the strongest 
It is true he has lost the confidence 
the Turks, as the writer 
‘Father of Lies ;’’ but the 
Greeks, bound up as they are with Russia, can be conciliated 
again when their aid is required, while Orientals repeat 
that epithet with a latent sense of admiration. Judging from 
his career, we should say that General Ignatieff was a keen 
' with a high 


man in Constantinople. 
of the Greeks, and earned from 


diplomatist with great patience and few scruples ; 
power of comprehending Oriental individualities, and liable 
only to error when he comes in contact with the more 
direct and, as it were, brutal force of European statesmen. 
He is, in fact, what so many Russian diplomatists have 
Western powers, devoted to his 
to swerve one from an 


been—an Oriental with 
State, and utterly unable 
object which he is well aware he may not live to attain. 
It is believed in St. Petersburg that when Prince G wrtschakoff 
retires General Ignatieff will be Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
a change which will involve this serious consequence for Great 
Britain :—He will be the first Foreign Secretary of Russia 
who has been trained solely in Asiatic affairs, who feels the 


instant 


| keenest interest in them, and who will direct towards them 
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the undivided force of the Empire. Hitherto all Foreign 
Secretaries in Russia have studied Europe, and Europe only. 


The change is a most serious one for England, as it is with | 
her that he must ultimately come in conflict, and may justify | 


all the apprehension with which he is watched, not only in 


Constantinople, but wherever English statesmen now bear sway. | 
A Russian devotee, who knows the East as Pozzo di Borgo | 


knows Europe may be, as his mind inclines, a most faithful 
friend or a most dangerous and implacable foe to the 


owners of India and masters of the Chinese trade. In) 
no case can the man, as his German observer seems to) 


think, be considered a courtier-like non-entity, elevated by 
luck, who makes enormous blunders, easily detected even by 
the public. 


| parts of what Dr. Hayman enclosed had appeared to him gyb. 
sequently no less substantial than at first, and therefore he yir. 
tually reaffirmed some of the chargesmade. Dr. Hayman him. 
self appears to have been half-conscious of this. He showed his 
| letter to a friend, and was told by that friend that the sentence 
we have just quoted was “open to misconstruction,” and Dr 
| Hayman therefore asked Mr. Scott to consider that sentence 

withdrawn. He added that he was “ sincerely disposed to regard 
the whole matter between us as at an end, and to let bygones be 
bygones,” which certainly was no apology for his own conduct, 
And he added a meagre expression of “regret” for “any 
annoyance to which you have been subjected in consequence of 
the statement which I at the time thought it my duty to seng 
| to you, but which has not been supported by a witness who 
| professed to be ready to substantiate it; or in consequence 


| of any particular expression in my statement which may have 

THE RUGBY HEAD-MASTERSHIP. | needlessly reflected on you.” A more formal and unhearty 

HE decision of the Governing Body of Rugby which we attempt to comply with the words of the recommendation of 
announced last week has not been hastily come to. Our | the Governing Body could hardly be imagined, and so the 
readers will remember the resolution so severely condemning | Governing Body thought. They passed on the 15th of 
Dr. Hayman’s conduct in relation to Mr. Scott, which was | January, 1873, a Minute declaring that, having regard to the 
made public a year ago, and which, as everyone said, ought, if | Minute of the 30th November, 1872,—the one condemning 
just, to have been followed by a dismissal, and if unjust, never | Dr. Hayman’s conduct to Mr. Scott,—and the two letters since 
to have been passed at all,—and that the apology then | written by Dr. Hayman to Mr. Scott, they thought it their duty 
given for that resolution was this, that without the publication | to deliberate on all the circumstances before them, and they 
of some such resolution, Mr. Scott’s character could not have | appointed 23rd of January in the present year (1873) for s 
been vindicated, but that while that resolution was passed by | doing. Then, at last, Dr. Hayman, seeing the imminence of the 
a majority at least—we do not know whether unanimously or | danger, wrote a letter to the Governing Body, asking them what 
not—only a minority of the Trustees were prepared to act upon | wou/d content them as a reparation to Mr. Scott. This the 
the moral logic of the facts, and concur in a recommendation | Governing Body very properly declined to answer, simply 
to Dr. Hayman to retire. Now it is worth notice that the| stating that steps of this kind, “if they were to have any 
majority which stood out against any severer action than | Value, should have been taken earlier, and should, at any rate, 
censure to Dr. Hayman a year ago has quite disappeared, | have been spontaneous,” but declaring their willingness to hear 
the resolution dismissing him having been passed unani- | him at length in relation to their proposed review of the cir- 
mously by all the Trustees present,—only two trustees being| cumstances. Dr. Hayman now found that he must take 
absent,—so that Dr. Hayman’s conduct during the last | more pronounced tone in relation to Mr. Scott, and before 
year must be assumed to have alienated that section of the|the proposed meeting to review the circumstances took 
Governing Body which was least disposed to press heavily | place, he wrote him a letter expressing “fully and unre- 
on him in 1872. That is the first clearly-marked feature | servedly my regret for having entertained suspicions with 
which we observe in this matter; and we think it may be| regard to your conduct, and doubts with regard to the 
fairly assumed that when, in a body divided by a sharp per-| loyalty of your co-operation with me in the school. | 
sonal controversy, one party entirely disappears and merges| am satisfied that those doubts and suspicions were un- 
itself in the other party, there must have been very|founded. I have dismissed them from my mind, and I 
decisive reasons indeed for such a change of bearing.| hope that the recollection of them may be as completely 
Next, we must observe that even so far as the rela-| effaced from yours.” But this letter was only written 


tions of the Governing Body of Rugby with Dr. Hayman| under the distinct perception that the Governing Body 
| seriously condemned his unworthy and half-hearted retrac- 


have been made public, there is ample explanation of that | ; , , 
remarkable change of opinion in the Governing Body. The! tations, and evidently regarded them as aggravations of the 
Of course when the Governing Body met 


resolution of last December declared that the course taken by Dr. | Original offence. J 
Hayman in dealing with Mr. Scott had not been “marked by | to review the whole matter on February 5 last, they felt that 
that spirit of justice which the circumstances of the case|the process of painfully extorting, letter by letter, as it 
required,” and then stated that if Dr. Hayman were “not| Were, a cordial apology from Dr. Hayman for a very serious 
prepared to act in future in a spirit of cordial good-|act of injustice, had immensely strengthened the impres- 
will towards Mr. Scott,” Dr. Hayman “should lose no| sion entertained by some of their members that the first 
time in retiring from the office of head master.” Now, it is| Severe censure ought to have been coupled with a dis- 
obvious that Dr. Hayman might, on receipt of this resolution, | missal. And they then recorded their opinion that Dr. 
have either utterly denied its justice, stated his intention not | Hayman’s last letter to Mr. Scott was satisfactory in terms, 
to retire, and challenged from the Trustees a direct dismissal ;| but that it came so late as to lose its value, and that the 
or he might have accepted it heartily, admitted with cordial | position of Dr. Hayman had been so seriously compromised by 








regret to Mr. Scott that he had been in fault, assured | 
Mr. Scott that no one could more sincerely regret that 
fault than himself, and so have tried by every means| 
in his power to obliterate Mr. Scott’s recollections of the past. 
But he took neither course. He wrote in the first instance 
to Mr. Scott the most half-and-half letter of verbal compliance | 
with the resolution of the Trustees that can be imagined, not | 
expressing a word of regret, but mentioning that he had 
“withdrawn the whole of the statement” reflecting on Mr. 
Scott, that he had “no motive but a sense of duty in| 
drawing Mr. Scott’s attention to the matter,” and that it was 
his ‘‘ earnest desire to act in a spirit of cordial good-will with 
Mr. Scott” for the future. He did not refer in any way to 
the gross injustice done to Mr. Scott through the provisional 
credit attached by his superior to a lot of jealous suspicions 
and surmises founded on no real evidence at all, and worst of 
all, he conveyed an impression that some of these surmises and | 
suspicions were well-founded, for no other inference could well 
be drawn from the remark,—‘I never had an opportunity of 
forming an independent judgment by comparing that state- 
ment with those which you produced, and it was impossible 


what had happened, that they considered it their duty to take 


| into consideration whether it would not be right torecommend 


Dr. Hayman to retire. This they took into consideration on 
February 25, and then ordered the Chairman to write to Dr. 
Hayman, and communicate to him “in confidence ”’ the opinion 
of the Governing Body “ that it is very desirable, in his own 


interest and in that of the School, that he should exert him- 


self to procure as early as possible some means of honourable 
retirement by his own act from the office of Head Master, 
intimating at the same time, that failing this, and in the 


event of the interests of the School appearing to require a 


change of administration, the Governing Body may be 
obliged to put in execution the power confided to 
them for that purpose.” This resolution Dr. Hayman 
simply acknowledged, and did not, eventually, in any 
way act upon. This was in the February of the present 
year. 

In the meantime, there had been, of course, other matters in 
dispute between Dr. Hayman and the Governing Body. In Jan., 
1872, more than a year before this resolution was arrived at 
after the consideration of the Scott correspondence, the Under- 





to foresee that parts of what I enclosed to you would| Masters had written to Dr. Hayman to protest against his 
appear subsequently less substantial than at first” (the| appointment of a master to a Boarding-house over the heads 
italics are our own). That remark clearly hinted that other| of many of his seniors, contrary to the custom of the school. 
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Dr. Hayman replied by asserting that the Public Schools’ | 


Act made his discretion absolute in the matter, but stating 
that he should ‘‘ doubtless under ordinary circumstances be dis- 
osed to show all due deference to seniority of standing, when 
coupled with loyal and cordial support to myself,” which im- 
lied, of course, that the Masters passed over had been want- 
ing in such loyal and cordial support. The Under-Masters, in 
a very respectful letter to Dr. Hayman, declared their intention 
to appeal to the Governing Body; but the Governing Body, 
while not feeling able to approve the act of the Head Master. 
refused to disapprove it, on the distinct ground that as the 
new statutes and regulations for the government of Rugby 
School had not yet been passed, they did not think it com- 
petent to them to interfere with the Head Master’s discretion 
in the matter. Against this decision, however, five of the 
Governing Body, who had had very special experience of 
Public Schools and their management, protested, as likely to 
endanger seriously the service of the School, whose customs of 
romotion were as binding, they thought, as the like customs 
of the Bar. The Governing Body at the same time wrote, 
through their Chairman, a letter to Dr. Hayman, dated April 12 
of last year (1872), expressing their desire that in the interval 
which must elapse before the new statutes and regulations 
could be drawn up, the old traditions and customs in regard 
to the position and emoluments of the Assistant-Masters 
should be closely adhered to. Dr. Hayman replied on April 16, 
quite concurring in the wish of the Governing Body, and de- 
claring that he had no intention whatever of departing from 
the old usages in the direction suggested by the letter of the 
Bishop of Worcester (the Chairman of the Governing 
Body). Notwithstanding this declaration, however, given 
spontaneously on the 16th of April, 1872, he dismissed, 
in September, 1873, Mr. A. Sidgwick, one of the six senior 
classical masters, on account of the falling numbers of the 
School, though it had been a recognised rule at Rugby that 
when the retirement of Masters was required by falling num- 
bers, the Masters who were on the reserve fund should retire 
before those senior to them; now Mr. Sidgwick had six 
classical masters below him on the list, three of whom had, 
though junior to him, also risen above the reserve fund. Mr. 
Sidgwick and another colleague, dismissed by a breach of the 
same custom, appealed to the Governing Body, who did not 
reverse Dr. Hayman’s decision, which they had no power to 
do, but did deliberate whether this new act of Dr. Hayman’s 
was not a breach of the undertaking he had given on the 
16th April, 1872, to hold by the old usages as regarded 
the Assistant-Masters until the new Statutes were pre- 
pared. This question the Governing Body decided in the 
affirmative, and on a further consideration of the whole rela- 
tions of Dr. Hayman with Rugby, they decided to ask 
for his resignation, and failing that, to give him notice of 
dismissal. 

And surely they were right. Even this brief review of the 
events which have taken place since the censure on Dr. Hayman’s 
conduct to Mr. Scott, establishes clearly that Dr. Hayman, in- 
stead of regretting earnestly the injustice he had done Mr. Scott, 
was willing to apologise just so far, and only just so far, as might 
be necessary to satisfy the demand of the Governing Body, 
and that all beyond this was wrung from him by the immi- 
nent peril of his situation; and further, that in spite of an 
engagement voluntarily and cordially given to abide by the 
usages of the School in relation to the Under-Masters, he had 
broken through one of the most important of those usages, 
by dismissing two Masters, one of whom had a right to expect 
that his position in the School had raised him far above any 
uncertainty of that nature. In other words, here was a Head 
Master who would acknowledge himself as much in the wrong 
as appeared to be necessary to meet the demands of his 
superiors, but no more; whose cordiality in apologising 
for a very grave fault grew in exact proportion to 
the exigency of his position, but was never just, frank, 
and generous ; and who, in his struggle against some of the 
Under-Masters whom he chose to regard as disloyal to 
himself, broke through usages which he had earnestly 
declared to the Governing Body his intention to observe. 
This clearly was not a man with the requisite morale for 
the conduct of a great public school. He was a strate- 
gist who yielded the plainest rights of his self-made 
Opponents inch by inch, as his own position was endangered, 
and did not even regard his own pledges as inviolably 
sacred, when he saw an advantage to be gained by ignoring 
them. Rugby had no chance of true prosperity under his 
sway. 








PROFESSOR MAX MULLER ON THE MISSIONARY 
SPIRIT. 

\ JE have at length the authentic text both of Dean Stanley's 

fine sermon, delivered in Westminster Abbey on December 
3, and of the beautiful address by which, later in the day, it was 
followed. On the general drift of that address we said something 
a fortnight ago, and find nothing to alter; on the contrary, 
everything we then said seems to us to be even more appropriate 
to the fully reported lecture than to the somewhat abbreviated 
report which alone we had then seen. We return to the subject, 
because we want to raise explicitly one point on which we said 
little in our previous article, —the true basis of the missionary spirit. 
Professor Max Miiller says, what is indeed a truism, though a 
very important one,-—that converts find it much easier to accept 
miracles and creeds than to submit their hearts to the Christian 
law :—‘* The mere believing of miracles, the mere repeating of 
formulas requires no effort in converts brought up to believe in 
the Parinxas of the Brahmans or the Buddhist Gatakas. ‘They 
find it much easier to accept a legend than to love God, 
to repeat a creed than to forgive their enemies. In this 
respect they are exactly like ourselves. Let missionaries 
remember that the Christian faith at home is no longer 
what it was, and that it is impossible to have one creed to 
preach abroad, another creed to preach at home.” That is per- 
fectly true, and the inference from it seems to be that so far as 


| we have modified our conception of the Christian Gospel at home, 
{so far we must modify also that which we try to preach abroad. 


To attempt to introduce into childish minds—or minds of in any 
sense inferior training —that which the preacher himself bas ceased 
to believe, or even that in which he has ceased to feel any hearty 


| confidence, would be to play an unworthy trick both upon him- 


self and on his hearers. ‘That hardly needs stating. But it does 
not seem to carry us anything like the length that Professor 
Miiller means it to carry us. What, as far as we can interpret 
his meaning, his lecture really enforces, is not that Christians 
should limit their missionary teaching to what they are quite con- 
fident of, but that they should cease to be confident of anything 


except the true moral attitude of the heart towards God and man. 
At least that is how alone we can interpret such passages as the 


following :— 
maries admit to their fold converts who can hardly under- 


“Tf missic 
stand the equivocal abstractions of our Creeds and formulas, is it 
necessary to exclude those who understand them but too well to submit 
the wings of their free spirit to such galling chains? When we try to 


think of the majesty of God, what are all those formulas but the stam- 
morings of children, which only a loving father can interpret and under- 
! The fundamentals of our religion are not in these poor Creeds ; 
true Christianity lives, not in our belief, but in our love—zn our love of 
God, and in our love of man, Sounded on our love of God. That is the 
whole Law and the Prophets, that is the religion to be preached to the 
whole world, that is the Gospel which will conquer all other religions 
even Buddhism and Mohammedanism—which will win the hearts of 
all men. There can never be too much love, though there may be too 
much faith—particularly when it leads to the requirement of exactly 
the same measure of faith in others. Let those who wish for the true 
of missionary work learn to throw in of the abundance of their 

f themselves. 
which they 
sare many of 


stand 


SUCCCABS 
faith; let them learn to demand less from others t 
That is the best offering, the most valuable cont: 
ean make to-day to the missionary cause...... Phere 
our best men, men of the greatest power and influence in literature, 
science, art, politi *s, aye even in the Church itself, who are no longer 
Christians in the old sense of the word, Some imagine they have ceased 
to be Christians altogether, because they feel that they cannot believe 
; others profess to believe. We cannot afford to lose these 
shall we lose them if we learn to be satisfied with what 
satisfied Christ and the Apostles, with what satisfies many a hard- 
working missionary. If Christianity is to retain its hold on Europe 
and America, if it is to conquer in the Holy War of the future, it must 
throw off its heavy armour, the helmet of brass and the coat of mail, 













as much 


men, nor 





and face the world like David, with his staff, his stones, and his sling, 
We want less of creeds, but more of trust; less of ceremony, but 
more of work; less of solemnity, but more of gonial honesty; less of 
doctrine, but more of love. There is a faith, as small as a grain of 


mustard-seed, but that grain alone can move mountains, and more 
than that, it can move hearts. Whatever the world 


1 may say of us, of 
us of little faith, let us remember that there was one who accepted the 


offering of the poor widow. She threw in but two mites, but that was 
all she had, even all her living.” 

That Professor Miiller means in these passages to reduce to a 
minimum that Christian belief on which the discipline of Christian 
morality is founded, is proved, we suppose, not only by his view 
that the pure Theists of the Brahmo-Somaj,—who, in the case of 
Keshub Chunder Sen and his followers, no doubt are Theists of a 
very noble and Christian type,—should be adopted by the 
Christian missionaries as Christians, but by his clear intimation 
that to look for more than this is practically to say to them :— 
‘Unless you speak our language and think our thoughts, unless 
you respect our creed and sign our articles, we can have nothing 
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in common with you.” (p. 40). That surely means that the | 
Theists of the Brahmo-Somaj have come as near Christian faith 
as it is possible for them, as Orientals, to come, when once they 
have acknowledged the authority of religious sentiments of the 
Christian type. 

Now it is on this point that we must part company entirely 
with Professor Miiller. Wedo not doubt that even Buddhists, with 
their impersonal or very faintly personal God, had something very 
distinct and valuable, and, we doubt not, divine, to preach, when 
they went forth into the world charged with the message which 
the Professor gives us,—‘‘ Do not hereafter give way to pride and 
anger; care for the happiness of- all living beings, and abstain 
from violence, Extend your good-will to all mankind; let there 
be peace among the dwellers on earth.” We have no doubt that 
if there had been nothing more in Christ’s message than Mr. 
Matthew Arnold's ‘ secret of Jesus,’—the secret that, by inwardly 
acquiescing in the loss of that which human desire most cove3s, 
we gain a source of blessedness deeper and more permanent than 
anything which the satisfaction of desire can itself bring,—and 
that by such acquiescence we come into better harmony than 
before with that ‘‘stream of tendency, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness ;’—we do not doubt, we say, that 
even so, Christianity would have been a message distinct, 
valuable, and in its essence divine, to preach to the world. 


The Buddhist preaching was in any case a high moral | 
” | Christian gift, the best fruit of trust in Christ, but not the root 


| itself. He did not go to the Gentiles to announce *‘ Charity,” but 


preaching; and Mr. Arnold's version of ‘‘ the secret of Jesus 
would, had it been the only burden of Christianity, have 
been an impressive lesson in the deepest moral experience of 
man. But we do deny that any preaching of the higher moral 
sentiments, or even any exposition of the deepest moral 
experience of man, would have been in any sense the best | 
part of what the Christian missionaries had to preach, or of | 
what was indeed of the very essence of their message. It is, no 
doubt, true in a sense, that the formation of the perfect Christian 
character is the very highest end of all preaching, of all moral 
instruction, of ail historical revelation, or, to use Lessing’s phrase, 
of the whole ‘‘ education of the world.” But then that is using | 
the idea of the “* perfect Christian character” in a very large sense 
indeed, so as to include not only its true human relations, but its 
true relation to God, its life in God, and that, too, in a manner 
which would imply explicit instruction as to the nature of God 
himself. What we maintain is, that the very heart of Christ’s 
Gospel consists in a theology, or knowledge of God communi- | 
cated tous by God, in a revelation of what God essentially is, 
given us not merely through the character, but through the 
history and the express authority of Christ. Nor can the highest 
Christian sentiments be adequately rooted in any teaching less 
substantial than this. It may be quite true that by some other and 
shorter path men may get to a real belief in the divinity of com- | 
passion, of the duty of forgiveness, in the nobility of self-denial, | 
in the self-renovating power of moral renunciation. It is quite | 
true, of course, that God teaches the heathens no less than the | 
Christians, and that all that every religion has of truth is but a 
-kind of revelation. But still the great majority of Christians | 
believe that Christ’s revelation teaches us what God is, in a sense 
infinitely more striking and pure than such partial moral and 
spiritual revelations as these, because it gives us pure, unadul- 
terated divine acts, as well as the elements of divinity in human 
feeling, because it records the very self-renunciation and self- 
sacrifice of the eternal Son of God. ‘Lhis seems to us of the very 
essence of the Christian teaching ; and anyone who believes it has 
a source of hope and trust infinitely deeper than he who has only 
learnt to distinguish what is noblest and what ignoblest in himself 
and others. 

Now we cannot doubt that the basis of the missionary spirit is 
not love, but trust,—that missionary love is the fruit of missionary 
trust. Nor can we for a moment understand how any one can read 
the New Testament and doubt it. What was the first announce- 
ment Christ made, but a declaration that the kingdom of heaven 
was at hand? How did he expect to persuade men of it 
but by showing them that he saw their hearts, that he saw 
all that was evil and all that was good in them, and then 
appealing to those who had had experience of this his super- 
natural knowledge of their life and character, to accept his own 


account of what the Father had taught him? Is not the Gospel 


from beginning to end an announcement of spiritual tidings, to be 
accepted on the strength of a spiritual authority established over 
men, and a spiritual affection engendered in men? Love, no 
doubt, was to be the result,—love to God and love to man,— 
but the source of that love was to be their trust in him 
and in what he told them. Why did he ask Peter so solemnly 


'of Jesus, 


charity. 
trust must imply more or less of acreed. Depreciate the element of 


| 
what his belief was as to his own pal origin and nature, 
and why did he declare the apostle specially blessed on the 
announcement of his belief that his Master was the Son of God? 
We can only answer, because without such a trust as Peter 
declared, there could have been no real ruck on which to 


build the Church, no real devotion to himself after the grayg 


had closed over him, no real confidence that God's provi- 
dence would overrule the strange miscellaneous powers and prin- 
cipalities of this world, and subdue them in time to the diving 
It is quite true to say, as Professor Miiller says, that 
we want “ Jess of creeds and more of trust.’’ No doubt we do, but 
what trust is to remain, if all creeds are swept away? Even Mr, 
Matthew Arnold’s creed in ‘‘a stream of tendency, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness,” is, so far as it goes, a creed, 
and quite essential to his gospel concerning ‘the secret 
” for if once that creed were doubtful, it would 
be quite legitimate to say that the joy in self-renunciation 
so far as it had been experienced, was of the nature of accident, 
and could not be legitimately assumed as a law of spiritual life at 
all. It seems to us that the very root of a missionary’s work 
is an absolute trust in some truth or some person, which trust he 
believes himself able to communicate to others, and which, again, 
when so communicated, will produce a deeper spring of life and 


purpose, 


| peace. St. Paul speaks of love (or charity) in a more exalted 


strain than any other missionary, but he declared it to be the best 


to announce the Cross of Christ as the highest revelation of divine 
We do not see what a missionary is withouta trust, and a 


knowledge, the intellectual element, as you will, still without the 
knowledge, without the intellectual element, you can have no confi- 
| dence as to the moral structure of the universe and the order of Pro- 
vidence. Professor Miiller seems to imply that those men of science 
who have lost all their faith in their own Christianity are none the 


worse Christians for that, so long as they have no less love for 


Christian virtues. But something much more than that is wanted. 
If Christian virtues are to grow amongst us, we must have the 


| deepest possible belief that the order of creation, the secret of 
| nature and history, is really in harmony with the Christian 


virtues ; that God is the origin of them and the spiritual spring 


|of them, and that they do not, to use the language of a certain 


school of philosophy, first awaken to self-consciousness in man. 


| If science could ever succeed in persuading us, for instance, that 


man is the highest moral being in the universe, we suspect man 
would soon cease to beeven that. Confidence in God, who sent his 


| Son into the world to rescue us, is of the very essence of hope, 


faith, and charity ; and we do not see how a Christian missionary 
can found his message on anything short of this. It is 
no doubt perfectly true that many who are not Christians in this 
sense have shown a far more Christian spirit than many who 
are. Keshub Chunder Sen may be, no doubt, far nearer the true 
type of the Christian life than many a Christian bishop or so- 
called Christian saint. The few talents are of course constantly 
turned to better account than the many. But that is no reason 
for saying that the few talents are of as much intrinsic value 
as the many. The question is not who is nearest true 
Christian morality, but what spiritual, moral, and intellectual 
assumptions are, on the whole, most productive of Christian 
morality, and it seems to us sheer paradox to contend that any 
other than Christ’s own assumptions are so likely to imbue us 
with his spirit. Now it hardly needs to be said that it was his 
assumption that he was revealing in himself the very life of the 


| eternal Father, of which he gave evidence to his followers by 


reading their hearts, discerning and forgiving their sins, curing 
their diseases, and passing himself through death without being 
‘‘holden of it.” That seems to be a basis for missionary life 
such as it would be impossible to have without it. You cannot 
inspire in man a great love without iuspiring first a great trust. 
The *‘stream of tendency, not ourselves,” as Mr. Arnold calls it, 
is altogether too appalling and potent to be pliant to our wills, 
unless we are thoroughly possessed by the belief that it is the 
mysterious instrument of a divine love. 


THE EAST END ON “THE MESSIAH.” 
TRANDED high and dry on the beach of popular disfavour 
\D there stands a church in Whitechapel, capable of holding 
some 1,700 people, and once, not so many years ago, the resort of 
a large congregation, but now almost entirely deserted and empty. 
The present incumbent, a man whose whole life has been devoted 
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to work among the poor, who left the West End for the East End 
pecause workers there are so few and the poor so many, has thrown 
himself with energy into every kind of parish work ; but, do what 
he will, he has not as yet, in the ten months he has been there, 
succeeded in much increasing the numbers of his congregation, 
which counts fewer tens than formerly it counted hundreds. At 
last it occurred to him that a beautiful musical service at Christmas- 
time might enable him to gather together a good large body of his 
parishioners ; and if he could but once achieve that, many would 
probably be encouraged to come again. Moreover, it was an ex- 
periment worth trying to see how these poor people would be 
affected by really fine music. His own resources were altogether 
inadequate for such a service as he contemplated ; his object 
being nothing less than the production of 2n oratorio; but his 
friends bestirred themselves in his behalf, and the result was that 
a large choir of about a hundred ladies and gentlemen, all possess- 
ing trained voices, and most of them belonging to good amateur 
musical societies, was brought together on the evening of last 
Thursday week, to sing a selection from the “ Messiah.” We 
were certainly surprised to see so large a muster, especially con- 
sidering the great distance many had to come, and the character 


THE 





of the neighbourhood into which they had to venture after night- | 


fall, and pass through again on their way home late at night ; for 
it is not every one who would care to walk through Whitechapel 
after dark. There were many misgivings as to whether an audience 
would be collected, after all ; but when the present writer arrived 
at the church and saw the large crowd outside, it was evident it 


would not be ‘a case of thirty.” The church, a very handsome | 


building, looked bright as we entered, all lighted up and decorated 
with holly and evergreens asit was. ‘* Ah, this is a pleasant sight !” 
said one old man to an elderly woman; “ this is like old times.” 
Cross-questioned on the subject, he went on, ‘* You see, Sir, in Mr. 
Blank’s time this ere place was crowded from bottom to ceiling ; 
but it’s never been the same since.” He added confidentially a 
few moments afterwards, ‘‘I didn’t like to say nothing before 
the old woman; but it’s the ’igh Church, that’s what it is. The 
people here can’t abear anything of that sort, and Mr. Dash [pre- 
decessor of the present incumbent], he made the Church ‘igh. Why, 
you see, Sir, there’s many as’ll come in here of a Sunday, and when 
they see im ” (nodding towards the pulpit) ‘‘ get up into the pulpit 
with his white surplish, they'll just get up and walk out, they will, 
Sir.” This was a new light. ‘That the High-Church tendencies, 
which appear to be gaining so much ground in the West, should 


be so stoutly resisted and resented in the Kast seemed strange. | 


It is evident that the Protestantism of the Protestant religion, 
however much or little of the religion itself, is deeply implanted 
in these people’s breasts. A shrewd-looking old man towards 
the end of the service remarked to the present writer, ‘‘ That red 
stole ” (meaning, of course, the Oxford hood,) ‘‘ looks strange in an 
English church.” We explained, but made little impression ; and 
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| solos or choruses produced. The choruses, from a musical point 

of view, were certainly the best; they were all fairly well, and 
some extremely well given; and it would probably have been 
better if there had been another chorus or two, and one or 
two fewer of the solos. As, however, the soloists were all 
;amateurs, “it was not to be expected that they should 
quite be up to the mark of Sims Reeves or Miss Titien,” 
as an old cabinetmaker, who had played the violin and 
tried the key bugle in his youth, and had heard the ‘* Messiah” 
at the Crystal Palace, observed. He (like the writer) preferred 
the choruses, ‘‘ where they got well together.” Who would have 
thought that among that [East-End audience there would be 
people—and these, too, not of the better-dressed—acquainted 
with the music of the ‘‘ Messiah,” and quite capable even of being 
critical on the performance? ‘The old cabinetmaker was not the 
only one who had heard it at the Crystal Palace. A poor wasted- 
looking woman, in answer to the inquiry whether she had ever 
heard the music before, at once said, ‘Oh yes! often; at the 
Crystal Palace.” And no doubt it was the same with others. 
But whether they had heard it before or not, the impression on 
many of them was profound. Although during the whole service 
fresh persons strayed in, no one, as far as we could see, left the 
church until theend. Coughing, the infallible sign of weariness on 
the part of a congregation, was only to be heard during the brief 
| pause between each ‘‘ number "—a pause, by the way, which might 
| with advantage, wethink, have been briefer. Afterthe chorus‘‘Glory 
to God in the highest, and peace on earth, good-will towards men,” 
came the sermon, a short, earnest address, dwelling on the power 
of that music to which the audience had been listening, which 
speaks to us in tones as different as our individual wants 
and natures, whispering consolation to some, hope to others, and 
lifting all above the petty thoughts of our every-day lives. We 
| are what we aspire to be, said the preacher. Most of us are too 
hard pressed with the anxieties for our daily bread to have time for 
| aspiration. But the music has lifted us for a while above our cares, 
has helped us to feel nobler, has made us aspire for a higher life. 
Let not its effects end here. As to-night you have felt more nobly, 
to-morrow act more nobly. Abjure the meaner,life of tricks and 
lies; be true to your better selves, Such was the substance of 
the sermon. And then the music burst forth again, and the 
remainder of the selection was sung, the whole coming to a 
triumphal close with the Hallelujah Chorus. A Christmas carol, 
to be sung by the choir in alternate harmony and unison, was to 
have followed, but considering the lateness of the hour (past ten), 
it was thought best to omit it. Mozart's * Gloria in Excelsis,” 
from the 12th Mass, was then given; the benediction followed ; 
and the service, which had once more brought a large congrega- 
tion together in this church, and which, from their remarks as 
they went out, showed that it had been to many of them a real 
enjoyment, came to an end. 


at last, to a suggestion as to its antiquity, he replied, ‘‘ Yes, we | 


may go back so far till we get to be Pagans again.” 

It was touching to see the hesitancy on the part of many to come 
in. They evidently wished to enter, and yet something seemed to 
keep them back. A little encouragement, however, induced most 
of them at last to come in. Some evidently thought they were 


not suitably dressed, others seemed to think there might be some- | 


thing to pay. One sad-looking woman could not stay long, but 
on our assurance that she was not bound to gtay longer than she 
liked, she gratefully accepted a seat near the door. ‘That woman 
looked, at any rate, as if the music would do her good, and help 
her for a little while in bearing her lot. When it was under- 
stood that the programmes announcing the order of the 
Service cost nothing, the demand for them was eager, espe- 
cially from the more youthful portion of the congregation. ‘lhe 
reply of the older members was frequently, “‘ Thank you, but I 
haven’t my spectacles,” which among the poor seems to be 
the stereotyped phrase for inability to read. The service com- 
menced with the three collects of the evening service, and then 
the selection from the ‘‘ Messiah” began. All through the per- 
formance of that grand, imperishable work the attention of the 
audience was riveted. You could see by the rapt upturned faces 
how much many of them were feeling it. It was another proof 
that the greatest art appeals alike to high and low. A notice had 
been posted on the doors, and was repeated at the bottom of the 
“Order of the Service,” requesting the congregation to be as 
quiet as possible and to give no sign of approval during the sing- 
ing, ‘‘ this being a place of worship ;” and most sedulously was 
this request observed. The reverent behaviour of the people 
struck every stranger with surprise. There being no marks of 
applause, it was impossible to gather what impression individual 


LORD DERBY ON ENGLISH STUDENTS. 

rT\HE noticeable fact about the speech delivered by Lord Derby 
on Saturday last to the students of the Liverpool College, .is 

that he struck a note so much higher than usual, and betrayed so 
much more of human sympathy. We do not know, and have no 
right to inquire, what his religious opinions may be, but he is 
accustomed in his public speeches to avoid to a very marked 
| degree the most salient feature of the age,—its extreme interest in 
theological subjects, in the whence, why, and whither of humanity, 
and to confine himself exclusively to the concrete, or rather the 
visible, result of any conduct he approves, In this speech, how- 
ever—though he is as sensible and as earthly as ever, or he would 
not be Lord Derby—he recognises higher objects than success, and 
more enthralling subjects of meditation than political economy, 
and gives as regards them counsel a good deal higher 
than the epigram into which the Times has translated it, of 
“don’t be fools.” He tells’ the lads before him, not 
as most Tories would do, to avoid doubt, or as most men 
of his type now do, to stifle doubt; but to accept mental 
restlessness as a condition of the age; to ‘‘reflect,” or as 
theologians put it, to meditate deeply on such subjects, to form 
conclusions as far as they can, and to remember before all, 
that “right and wrong, honour, duty, and country, benevolence 
towards men and responsibility towards the unseen Power by 
which human actions are guided and controlled, — these are not idle 
phrases. In all countries and ages they have retained their 
meaning. ‘They are realities which correspond with the deepest 
wants and feelings of our nature; and no man will feel himself 
| utterly cast down who can say in his heart w! at the wisest and 
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best of the human race have proclaimed in the whole tenour of 
their lives— Whether I am happy or unhappy is not my chief affair ; 
what most and first concerns me is to find my work in life, to re- 
cognise it, and to doit.” It is strange to mark how Lord Derby, 
unless misreported, even as he finished his sentence, grew half- 
ashamed of his lofty tone, and lowered his own meaning, which was 
obviously that men should seek for and recognise that which will 
best perfect their own souls, into the formula which may include, 
and usually does include, only their own capacities. His meaning, 
however, must have been clear to his audience, who instinctively 
applauded, feeling that he had touched a chord deeper than his 
wont, and coming more closely home to their inner consciousness. 
He had touched it rightly, too; for although, to grown men, the 
supreme arbiter must always be the educated conscience, still to 
boys, who are apt to begin with the foundation of things, to doubt 
whether there are any mysteries, to ask if all things which limit 
their speculations are not false, there is no argument which 
comes so home as that intellects they cannot despise, heroes 
they are accustomed to worship, have passed through all their | 
troubles, and have retained their hold on certain main thoughts | 
which, accurate or inaccurate, have proved life-belts in the endless 
sea of doubt. Whether Lord Derby’s list of them errs in meagre- 
ness or over-amplitude—for instance, we think him wrong in | 
separating duty and honour, and doubt if patriotism, as commonly 
understood, though one of the highest of earthly virtues, is a | 
divine virtue at all—does not matter in the least. It is sufficient | 
that he, the most impressive orator Liverpool lads could have, | 
impresses on them that their first anchorage should be the cer- | 
tainty that the great men of earth have not always and finally | 
despaired. They must take grip on a stronger anchorage than | 
that after they have thought; but till they have thought, it is the | 
most attainable of all cables to hang on by. | 

Lord Derby, too, as we have said, shows more sympathy than 
usual, and sympathy with a class of lads which is begivning to | 
require it very much, the youths in whom mental development | 
and mental action is exceedingly slow. We are not speaking now | 
of the stupid, who deserve pity on different grounds entirely, 
but of those whose powers come late, or whose exercise | 
of the powers they have requires a large amount of | 
time. Life is now so organised that it presses upon these | 
with singular and, as we should say, unnecessary severity. 
Not only must everything be begun at an early age—for the 
system of examinations, by setting a tone in all schools, compels 
this even in lads who never intend to be examined—but all must 
be done in red-hot haste. It is scarcely too much to say that in 
every profession now open to Englishmen, the quality of ‘ readiness ’ 
counts for too many marks; that time, as a possible element of 
mental power, is almost forgotten; that the notion of a big 
wheel turning slower on its axis than a little one is ignored by 
those who stand around, Not only must the work to be done be 
begun at once, but it must be ended within a time fixed usually 
by the remarkably quick,—that is to say, by those who are expect- 
ing, longing for, or hating the result, and who are al], in almost 
equal degrees, impatient of long waiting. ‘To such absurd lengths | 
is this intolerance of time carried, that a lad who does not succeed | 
at school is now almost banned ; and when he does succeed, his 
contemporaries often wonder how that feeble fellow has got 
up so far, and doubt if he has not been favoured either by 
his friends or by mere luck. It is to such men that Lord 
Derby, who does not belong to them except on a few sub- 
jects, offers the only effective consolation,—namely, that weight 
of character may compensate for slowness of comprehension. 
‘* Talent,” he says, ‘is but the edge of the knife which makes it 
penetrate easily, but whether it penetrates easily depends on the 
force applied to it.” That force, though originally made up of 
industry, energy, and patience, still in the end constitutes one 
quality, and is culturable, though in schools, and indeed generally | 
in early life—except in Scotland—it has almost ceased to be 
cultivated. That this is true is certain, but it is a truth 
almost ceasing to be recognised, till men recognise in the young a 
tendency to despair, an unwillingness to strive as their forefathers 
strove, which makes them again doubt of the coming generation. 
It is well for the youngsters of Liverpool and of England to be 
told by a man like Lord Derby that this despair is ungrounded, 
that failure in school does not imply failure in life, that the 
hammer, if wielded deftly and struck fiercely, is as powerful a 
weapon as the razor,—more powerful, perhaps, for some of the 
heaviest tasks, 

We have no time, and indeed very little wish, to dwell on the 
remainder of Lord Derby’s speech, which, though full of sound 
instruction, does not rise so much above his habitual level, and 





| compulsion to work is his own will. 


Cay 
does not sometimes take into account that in some forms of study— 


| the study of politics, for example—instinct plays a great part ; that 

there are men—like himself, for example—who, with every in. 
tellectual qualification for that side, and a habit of receptiveness 
special to that side, cannot become good Liberals, cannot look on 
innovation except with half-annoyed distrust. But we must not 
omit one distinctive point within his speech :—‘ I speak, as in this 
place I hold myself justified in doing, mainly to those who are 
going out into the world to earn their own living by more or lesg 
intellectual employment. If there be any here on whom that 
necessity does not press, who will be the masters of their own 
time and pursuits,—to such I say they enjoy an exceptional 
privilege, but one which brings with it also exceptional tempta- 
tions. Self is a hard master. Pleasure comes most surely to 
those who do not make it an object, who have an object beyond 
and independent of it, and who are content to take the rough with 
the smooth. Those who, being so circumstanced, do not make 
work for themselves, feel the want of it, and those who do feel the 
want of external pressure to keep them to it. Leisure unbounded 
ought to bring to those who have it power to do more and to 
think more than others; but I am afraid, as a rule, they are 
generally apt both to do less and to think less.” It ig 
curious to hear a man who occupies the double position, who 
is an intensely hard worker, and nevertheless owns Knowsley, 
decide, after long experience, that the workers have, in regard 
to earthly as well as higher objects, on the whole, the best of 
it. We doubt it greatly, holding that work, work for money— 
which Lord Derby means—brings as mavy drawbacks as joys; 
that some of the greatest natures have been men of unbroken 
leisure, and that, on the whole, the happiest, and it may well often 
be also the noblest life, is that of the hard worker whose only 
The decision, however, is 
a pleasant one for the in‘inite majority of Western mankind, and 
though we cannot, I's !.ord Derby, forget how few the Westerns 
are, we can rejoice ihat their lives should be the happier for a 
secular belief which we do not thorougbly share. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL RESULTS OF ETHERISATION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’} 





| Sr, — On October 5, 1872, having to undergo a surgical operation, 


I was narcotised with sulphuric ether. The chief purpose in 
subjecting myself to this treatment was, of course, to escape pain; 
but I also wished to observe as accurately as possible the psycho- 
logical results of the experiment, and especially to endeavour to 
remember which of the mental faculties was suspended, in what 
order the successive interruptions of their normal action took 
place, and what was my state of consciousness while some, but 
not all, of the mental powers were thus paralysed. Of course, I 


| did not expect to observe and remember all that passed in my 


mind during the trance, as the narcotic action would certainly 
impair memory, and during a portion of the time might 
destroy it altogether, though this did not seem probable. 
But by fixing firmly in the mind, the moment the operation 
began, this purpose to observe, and by recalling it as soon 
as possible after the partial or entire restoration of conscious- 
ness, there was a good chance that some interesting results 
might be noticed and chronicled. I informed the operator 
beforehand of my intention, and requested him to take good care 
that enough ether should be administered to produce complete 
anesthesia. Also, as it is usual to apply the ether slowly at first, 
bringing the sponge gradually close to the nostrils, there was no 
doubt that at least the initiatory stages of the experiment could 
be remembered. 

Soon hfter the inhalation commenced, my sight became impaired. 
Clouds of white vapour seemed to roll before my eyes, and rapidly 
to come nearer and thicken, till I could no longer see any object 
or colour whatsoever. But neither then, nor afterwards, was 
there any sensation of blackness or darkness; it seemed all the 
while as if I was in the centre of a very luminous white cloud, no 
outlines being apparent in it, and no estimate being formed whether 
it was near or remote, although there was an indistinct impres- 
sion of wreaths or folds of it rolling over each other, or of the 
whole mass slowly gyrating round a centre. Next, there 
seemed to be a light, whirring sound in my ears, which, when it 


| became continuous, made me suppose that I was already deaf; but 
| in this it soon appeared that I was mistaken, as the sense of hear- 


ing was not entirely lost till two or three moments afterwards. At 


| about the same time I ceased either to taste or smell the ether, 
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and the process of inhaling it, which at first produced a choking 
became easy and natural. Wishing to preserve con- 
after sensation had ceased, and fiuding it difficult or 
impossible to speak, I swung my arm round so as to touch the 
perator, as a hint to him to take away the sponge. He did not 


sensation, 


sciousness 


ol 


heed me, and I repeated the signal. Then he spoke in reply, but 
though close to me, [I could not distinguish a word that he said, 
. unding hollow and inarticulate, as if coming from a great 
Chis proved, however, that the senses of touch and 
hearing were not yet entirely benumbed, for I had a faint 


tion not only from his voice, but also from my hand striking 


distance. 





sensa 


I 


pis Knee. 


A moment later, however, I ceased to have any feeling 
whatever, for then, as I afterwards learned, began a series of cuts, 
ls, and wrenches, lasting about three miuutes, which, if my 
been in their ordinary state, would have occasioned 


P 
nerves had 
exquisite pain. But I was entirely unconscious of them, and did 
pot even know that the hand or the instruments of the operator 

I forgot even where I was, what occasion had 


touched m 
In short, 


brought me there, and what had been done to me. 
memory had entirely gone; but all the while I was perfectly con- 
cious, not only of my own existence, but that I was in some 
abuormal state, into which I had been brought by my own act, dr 
at any rate with my own free consent. It seemed that something 
fearful had happened,—that I had passed into another stage of 
existence, and its doors had irrevocably closed behind me. Not 
terror, but a deep feeling of awe and regret came upon me,— 
regret that I had allowed myself to cross some boundary line into 
another world, from which there was no return. My mind, far 
from being inactive, seemed to be in a state of the utmost 
tension of its powers of thought and feeling. I was con- 
scious even of the lapse of time, and it seemed as if years 
passed while I was thus reflecting upon the consequences 
of my own act in passing out of some former life, of 
which, however, I had no distinct remembrance The thought 
of making any physical exertion to break the spell never occurred 
to me; for indeed I had forgotten that I hada body. Neither 
did I make any mental effort either to change the course of 
thought to some other topic, or to repress the vivid emotions 

Indeed, volition as well as 


which affected me so strongly. 
nory seemed to have departed. I was conscious only of self, 


that is, of my own being,—of quick but passive or involuntary 
thought, and of deep feeling. This extreme tension of the mental 
faculties tends to explain what would otherwise be unaccountable, 
—why I should afterwards remember perfectly what were my 
ughts and feelings while in the trauce, though during the 
dream itself 1 had no recollection of the circumstances which pre- 
ceded it and caused its occurrence. ‘The process of waking again 
into full life was not gradual, but instantaneous. At once the 
scales seemed to fall from my eyes and memory, and I heard the 

rator giving me some direction concerning the flow of blood. 
I immediately remarked to him, ‘‘ Doctor, [ have passed years 
in this unnatural state.” He laughed as he showed me his watch, 
which proved that I had been under the influence of ether about 


m 





Ol 





five minutes. 

The following is a summary of the conclusions which I think 
may be drawn from this experiment :— 

1. When the anesthetic trance is coming on, the sense of sight 
is the first to leave us; next, the senses of taste and smell depart ; 
and lastly, those of hearing and touch. 

2. Along with the paralysis of the last of these special senses, 
we lose also what may be called the general or organic sense 
liffused through the whole body, through which we are made 
conscious of heat and cold, of affections of the cesophagus and 
alimentary canal, of muscular fatigue, of the pressure of our own 


weight on the feet or the sitting part of the body, and of the lesion 


ny portion of the animal frame. 

As soon as the senses are entirely benumbed, there is a total 
s of memory ; and at the same time, as it seemed to me, the 
power of volition also departs, and we cease to will. 

{. The'loss of all these faculties is so far from depriving us 
either of self-consciousness, or of the rapid succession of involun- 
tary thought, or of the capacity for strong emotion, that I thivk 
these are stimulated into unusually intense action. 

Ordinary sleep differs from the anzsthetic trance in at least 
one important respect. In the former, sensation is not suspended, 
but is only more or Jess benumbed. Many sleepers awake when 
there is the slightest noise in the room, or even from a light touch 
of the hand. Others are roused with more difficulty, but even 
these will generally make a slight movement to avoid irritation or 
tickling of some part of the body. Many are wakened even by 
the hum or bite of a mosquito. Sleepers even distinguish the 
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character of different sounds, as an unusual though comparatively 
slight noise will instantly awaken them, though their slum ers are 
undisturbed by much louder sounds which they are accustomed to 
hear every night. Again, the dreams of the sleeper usually ev/nce 
some recollection of familiar persons, places, and objects, so that 
there is no total lossof memory. In our dreams, also, we even will 
to make some effort to avoid an imagined danger, though such 
volition does not usually succeed in moving the limbs. 

6. Neither does anzsthesia resemble a swoon. ‘Twice in the 
course of my life I have fainted entirely away, and each time, as 
I distinctly remember, there was a complete loss of consciousness, 
A sufficient dose of alcohol taken into the stomach may produce 
the same effects as inhaling ether, for I suppose a person who is 
what is commonly called dead-drunk neither feels, hears, nor 
remembers. But I have no evidence to offer on this point, as I 
do not remember ever having tried the experiment. 

7. The living, of course, can never now what immediate effect 
is produced on the mind by sudden death. But the paralysis of the 
faculties of sensation, memory, and volition during the anesthetic 
trance seems to be as perfect, for the time, as any which could be 
produced by the stroke of the axe when a person is guillotined. 
Yet the experiment now detailed seems to prove that, after these 
three faculties are thus entirely paralysed, self-consciousness and 
the capacity for contemplative thought and strong emotion may 
not only remain unimpaired, but may even be roused to unusual 
activity. ‘This capacity, moreover, seems to depend upon the 
brain alone, for it continues unaffected when, in consequence of 
some injury to the upper part of the spine, the whole sensitive 
organism below the neck is completely paralysed. Then it appears 
not only possible, but extremely probable, that self-consciousness 
may remain, at least for a considerable time (since the anzesthetic 
trance can be indefinitely prolonged), after the head has been 
severed from the body. Ido not see why it should not continue 
even after the brain has decayed, and been reduced to its constituent 
chemical elements ; for although during this life some molecular 
change in the brain, some ‘* burning of phosphorus ” there, may be 
the invariable concomitant of any exercise of mind, there is not the 
shadow of a reason for affirming this concomitant to be the cause, 
rather than the consequent, of the mental activity. ‘The proba- 
bilities are all the other way; for there are surely more striking 
cases of the action of the mind on the body than of the body on 
the mind. Our volitions control our movements; our thick- 
coming fancies, even when no visible or tangible objects are present 
tosense, impede the respiration and quicken the pulse; our emo- 
tions command our blushes and our tears. In such cases, there 
can be no doubt which is cause, and which is effect; mind unmis- 
takably asserts its supremacy. ‘There are also instances enough 
on record to prove the possibility of the complete restoration of 
memory after it has been, even for a long time, entirely paralysed, 

I may be permitted to add that the essential portions of this 
account were written out very soon after the experiment described 
took place, and that extreme caution was used in drawing it up 
to avoid exaggeration or any form of misstatement,—I am, Sir, 


&e., F. B. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF EMPLOYERS. 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you give me leave to combat your first objection to 
the National Federation of Employers? You say, ‘‘ They cannot 
carry out their design,” and if that is true, we need not speculate 
on the possible results of their success. And you go on to say 
that their ‘‘ purposes clearly are to fight strikes. . and to 
influence legislation.” 

Taking, first, the second of these objects, you assume that the 
Federation seeks to secure the election to Parliament of representa- 
tives of its own, or of its members. Careful perusa! of its own “state- 
ment as to formation and objects ” will show you that this is not the 
case, and so far asI know, the founders of the Federation never 
thought of this as one of their objects. ‘The Press of this country 
would not disown a wish to “influence legislation,” but I never 
heard it blamed for having such an object, whose accomplishment 
it seems to seek by no such means as you attribute to the plan of 
the Federation. Our plan for acquiring influence on Parliament 
(rather than ix Parliament), and on the electors, may be understood 
by reference to the published statement, and is illustrated by the 
action of the Association of Factory Occupiers on Mr. Mundella’s 
Nine Hours’ Bill. 

Nor is there better ground for supposing that it is an object of 
the Federation to ‘‘ put down strikes.” This might be seen on read- 
ing the rule which limits its action to matters affecting the Fede- 
rated Trades as a whole, but the published statement also explains 
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that we do not propose ** to interfere with questious affecting local | the actual work of timbering should be taken from the colliers 
trade disputes,” nor “*toemulate the Trades’ Unionsin expenditure.” | there can be no better answer than a quotation from Mr, J. C. 
The Trades’ Unions are specially federated with a view toinfluence | Fowler’s book on ‘Colliers and Collieries ”:—* Underground 
legislation, and it is to meet this action on their part that the need | workmen should be strongly impressed with the feeling that a 
for a Federation of Employers bas been felt. mining occupation, even under the most favourable circumstances 
Whether we can or cannot influence legislation, and instruct is fraught with danger, and that each man’s safety in 8 great 
public opinion, time must show; but I am sure the Spectator | measure depends upon himself.” 
would not willingly misstate the means proposed for these ends, If the owners of mines in Wales were to undertake to do the 
and I believe you also would desire that intelligence and the timbering for the colliers, they would be guilty of an act that would 
independence of Non-uniovist workmen should not be swamped by | diminish the feeling that at present exists that “each man’s 
numbers and by the organisation of ‘Trades’ Unions.—I am, safety in a great measure depends upon himself,” and instead of g 


Sir, &e., Aw EMPLoYER. | diminution, we might have to regret an increased number of 
accidents from that prolific source of danger in coal mines, * falls 
THE NEWMARKET SCHOOL BOARD. of roof."—I aw. Sir. &c 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’) 7 ; : : vs nm 
Newport, Mon., 20th December. Jonun E, Warp. 


S1r,—The supporters of a national scheme of education who dis- | 
approve of the religious element being taken out of the hands | 
of the Public Schoolmaster, must hear with regret of a serious ENGLISH SONNETS. 


abuse which has arisen in the generally admirable system of Board | (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Schools. The sporting town of Newmarket appears to be the Srr,—Will you allow me, while thanking you for a most sug- 
place which has started a new intrigue in the Education contro- | gestive and elaborate review of my selection of sonnets, to answer 
versy. Its School Board has found out how not only to evade the | one question put to me by the critic ? 

clause which forbids the teaching of denominational catechisms| « Why,” he asks, “bas Mr. Dennis given us no single sonnet 
and formularies #1 Board Schools, but even how to evade it with | of Hood's?” I reply, because I could not, having failed to obtain 
the express sanction of the Education Department. The time-| the requisite permission from the proprietors of Hood’s poetry. 
table of the St. Mary’s Boys’ School, Newmarket, of which a copy | ‘The same reason will explain two or three more notable omissions, 
lies before me, signed by H.M.’s Inspector on behalf of the Educa- | and also why, in transcribing the sonnets of Wordsworth, 1 have 
tion Department, is simply indistinguishable from the time-table | followed the edition of 1827. In most instances, happily, the 
of a Voluntary Church school, and, in fact, specifies the Cate- | fayour asked of copyright-owners was at once generously granted. 





chism as part of the week’s work. An arrangement has been made | _] am, Sir, &c., Joun DENNIS. 
between the Church Committee and the School Board to divide | 

the hours of the school-day between them, and the school is now THE ACT OF UNIFORMITY. 

as absolutely a Church school as it could have been before there (To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


was a Board and a Rate. This adroit arrangement seems quite | Srz,—I fear it is only too clear from Canon 51 (of A.D. 1603), 
congenial to the prevailing ideas of the place. According to the | from the Act of Uniformity, from the repealing schedule of the 
“ Slang Dictionary,” “‘ Newmarket” is the recognised term for the | Clerical Subscription Act of 1865, and lastly, from a certain 
re athe ise —— a ye epee by mega | — of —s made soon after the pains of the latter Act, 
es e : B |that it is illegal for any person, lay or cleric, to lecture in a 

at Newmarket, having gained the School-Board election, have pro- | church without an express Renin Oia the bishop of the diocese, 
ceeded to take absolute possession of the schools, no doubt con-| or the Archbishop of the province; and I presume that any 
a that having won the game, they were entitled to pocket | clergyman allowing such a lecture could be proceeded against 
the stakes. under the Church Discipline Act, for an offence against the ‘laws 

Those, however, who do not care to see education regulated 0n | eeclesiastical.” But I i. not see why the iaieanel licence could 
the principles of pitch-and-toss, and who regard such arrange- | not be given to alayman, although the structure of the Canon of 
ments as cumulative voting and the Cowper-Temple clause as | 1865-6 rather looks as if those who framed it assumed that it 
expressing the purpose of the nation to protect minorities, will be | could not. That Canon, which is more technical than Canon 51, 
little disposed to acquiesce in the Newmarket proceedings, and all | seems to relate only to the particular class of persons, well known 
the less so, when they learn that it is contemplated to imitate them | to ecclesiastical law, called lecturers, who have, I believe, always 
in other places where School Boards are to be formed. The plan | peen clerics, and are to be found in considerable numbers in our 
is quite simple. Get a Church majority on the School Board, and | large woes having no cure of souls, and not necessarily taking 
make a proper agreement for the transfer of the National-School | any part in divine service.—I am, Sir, &c., BARRISTER. 
buildings ; om pon eany heap your Chen Schools as they were, | [We assume that in Westminster the Dean is virtually the 
creeds, catechism, and all, and the Education Department will Ordinary, and that he did license Professor Miiller to lecture in 
back you in setting at defiance the intention of the Education Act. the A ‘ ats 

‘ : 1e Abbey.—Eb. Spectator.] 

Of course, in many towns the Dissenters are strong enough to| 
resist, and they will everywhere be aided by the great body of | ~ 
Churchmen who are also statesmen, who will not look forward| THE PRUSSIAN ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THEIR 
with comfort to the prospect of levying an unfair rate, and selling | LOYALTY. 
Dissenters’ goods by auction in the street, after the manner of | (TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Newmarket. But it is certain that the safeguards by which Par- | Srr,—The following is the text of the sentences of Herr 
liament believed itself to have secured a certain degree of unsec- | Reichensperger’s speech on the 10th inst., in which that Deputy 
tarian fairness in Board Schoois have proved defective in an | made an astounding exposure of Prince von Bismarck’s political 
important point, and unless there is an alteration either in the | candour :—“ Die Wablagitation von 1870 hat die Befriedigung 
Act or in its mode of administration, the Newmarket precedent | aller deutschen Katholiken hervorgerufen, und es wesentlich 
will be worked in scores of country towns and villages, and always | erméglicht die Streitkriifte Deutschlands zu einigen und den glor- 








with harm to public feeling.—I am, Sir, &c., J.P. | reichen Sieg herbeizufiihren. (Laughter on the Left.) ./a, meine 
[We cannot believe that the Education Department approve Herren, dadurch ist der Mehrheitsbeschluss des bayerischen Landtags, 
the policy described by our correspondent.—Ep. Spectator.] und die Mobilmachung der bayerischen Armee miglich geworden. 
= =e = (Contradiction on the Left.) Die Mehrheit des bayerischen Land- 

THE PERILS OF COAL MINES. tags hatte dariiber zu bestimmen, und auf meiner Freunde 


Bemiihungen ist dieser wichtige Beschluss herbeigefiihrt worden. 


Sir,—Having had something to do with the preparation of the | (Laughter on the Left.) Ich habe einen Le ugen, Srogen Sie den 
special rules for the safe working of collieries in the district con- | Herrn Lasker.” Herr Lasker—“ Sznr Wane! 

tiguous to that in which Mr. Wales is inspector, I hope you will | To complete the history of this astonishing episode, the Allye- 
permit me to make a few remarks on your very able article , ine Zeitung of Tuesday, while preferring to ascribe the action 
of December 13 on “ The Perils of the Coal Mine.” The prin- _ of the Catholic majority of the Bavarian Diet to the “ might of 
ciple you enunciate, that the managers and overmen of the mine the moment”—die Macht des Augenblicks—does not affect to deny 
should carefully watch the timbering, and be responsible for a | that the Catholic leaders in Prussia did use their influence in the 
strict supervision being maintained over the men who are | Sense indicated by Herr Reichensperger. These are assuredly 
responsible for the timbering, if properly observed, must avert | terrible disclosures for the German Chancellor.—I am, sir, &c., 
many deaths ; but with respect to the suggestion thrown out that! Temple. F. Hugu O'DONNELL, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
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THE BISHOPS AND THE SERMONS OF THE CLERGY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ Minor Canon,” has asserted in your 

last number that ‘* No bishop can require his clergy to preach a 

second sermon.’ 

In the Pluralities’ Act (1 and 2 Victoria, c. 106, sec. 80,) it is 
enacted, ‘' That it shall be lawful for the Bishop, in his discretion, 
to order that there shall be two full services, each of such ser- 
vices, if the bishop shall so direct, to include a sermon or lecture 
on every Sunday throughout the year, or any part thereof, in the 
church or chapel of every or any benefice within his diocese, what- 
ever may be the annual value or population thereof.” And by the 
Church Building Act (58 George LIL, c. 45, sec. 65,) a power is 
given to the Bishop in certain circumstances even to order “an 
additional or third service, with a sermon.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bitton Vicarage, December 23. H. N. ELtacomse. 


BOOKS. 
— 
IBSEN’S JULIAN THE. APOSTATE.* 
Many months ago, in reviewing the lyrical drama of Peer Gynt, 
we ventured to hope that its author, the greatest of living Scandi- 
pavian poets, would select for bis next work a subject less local 


than those purely Norwegian scenes which he was accustomed to 
draw, and which, however brilliantly painted, were to the world 


at large of comparatively trivial interest. We would not be so | 


presumptuous as to suppose that our advice had an effect on the 


poet’s choice, but, as a matter of fact, the great drama he has | 


since been writing, and which is now just published, is the first 
of his books of which the theme bas a European importance. ‘This 
work, originally projected, according to report, as a trilogy, actu- 
ally consists of two dramas of unusual length, and covering to- 
gether the period intervening between A.D. 351 and A.D. 363, 
that is, from the adolescence to the death of Julian the Apostate. 

The subject undoubtedly is a very momentous and tragical 
one. It concerns itself with the effort of a single brain to carry 
into effect a kind of religious Renaissance, in opposition to that 
form of political Christianity which had just found a firm footing 
in the whole Roman Empire. All the great tragedies that art has 
known are engaged with the struggle of a gifted and noble nature 
against an invincible force to which it is wholly antipathetic. 
From Prometheus to Faust, the great tragical figures of poetry 
have rung the changes on this theme. Ibsen has rightly judged 
that Julian’s struggle against Christ, seen in the light of his slight 
apparent success and final ruin, collects around it ideas fit for a 
high philosophical tragedy. In effect he has hardly hit as high 


as he aimed; Kejser og Galilwer (‘‘ Emperor and Galilean ”’) is a | 


work full of power and interest, studded with lofty passages, but 
not a complete poem. But before discussing the causes of this 
partial failure, we will briefly analyse the method in which one of 
the finest minds in Europe has chosen to bring before us the story 
itself. 

The first of the two dramas is entitled ‘ Julian’s Apostacy.” 
The action opens at Constantinople. We are introduced to one 
of the picturesque, vivid scenes that Ibsen understands so well how 
to manipulate. It is Easter, and outside the church-doors a great 
throng of citizens is waiting to see the Emperor Constantius II. 
go in state to mass. Before he appears, the bystanders, who have 
in the beginning united in beating a few stray pagans, begin to 
quarrel among themselves, Manicheans against Donatists, with 
furious abuse. In this way, at the very opening, the rotten state 
of doctrine in professing Christendom is laid bare; the chaos of 
raving schismatics and godless heretics that grouped themselves 
as Christians in the eyes of men like Julian is made patent to 
the reader. Constantius, timid, morbid, and moribund, makes 
his way through the crowd, accompanied by his courtiers, 
and amongst them Julian, the friendless kinsman whose 
parents he has murdered. Julian is rather suggested than 
sketched as a nervous, intellectual youth, of wavering tem- 
perament and almost hysterical excitement of brain. A lad 
of bis own age, a healthy young Cappadocian whom Julian 
in earlier years has converted to Christianity, comes out of the 
crowd to greet him. They pass away together, and in their 
dialogue the poet finds occasion to unveil to us the condition of 
Julian’s mind and soul. He has become conscious that a kind 
of classic revival is being suggested around him, and he is angry 
at being kept out of the way of it. He hopes to secure his own 
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| tottering faith by arguing with the men who are trying to restore 
the old philosophy. He accidentally meets the most active of 
these new teachers, Libanios, who is starting to found a new 
school at Athens. Julian obtains leave to go to Pergamos, hoping 
from thence to steal off to Athens, and stand face to face with the 
dreaded Libanios. In this act Julian is still a Christian, but the 
self-consciousness of his assertions of faith reveals the tottering 
basis on which it rests. He is wavering; circumstances and the 
age are against him, but as yet his difficulties are rather emotional 
and moral than intellectual. 

The second act reveals Julian in the midst of the new school at 
Athens. He has made a melancholy discovery: ‘‘ The old beauty 
is no longer beautiful, and the new truth is no longer true.” The 
efforts of the young apostates to restore the insouciance of classic 
times has resulted in mere bestial excess; Aphrodite and Iacchus 
are gods no longer, and to Julian the Christ also is a god no 
longer. A new change has come over him. He finds no rest in 
the sceptical science ; the new philosophers are ambitious, greedy, 

| impure persons, and yet he cannot return to the fold of Christ- 
jianity. The old religion rots in its open grave, and the new reli- 
gion seems to him to be false and cold and timid. Libanios dis- 
gusts him; he hears of magical arts practised at Ephesus, very 
|much as we now-a-days hear of spirit-rapping, and he starts off 
in the hope of a new revelation and a new creed. 

The next act isin the highest degree theatrical, but there is but 

| little development of purpose. Julian is discovered at Ephesus, 
under the influence of a new teacher, Maximos the mystic. ‘here is 
| a great magic-scene, in which, to the sound of unseen instruments 
and under the flicker of resinous torches, a wild ceremony of incan- 
tation is gone through. Strange shadows cross the scene; the 
| figures of Cain and of Judas rise to the motions of the wizard’s rod ; 
the whole affair is prolonged to an extreme length, and we do not 
see clearly the poet’s purpose. The result, however, is distinct 
enough. Julian convinces himself that spirits of the upper 
world have warned him to restore the old Greek Polytheism. At 
the moment of wildest cerebral excitement, the Emperor's mes- 
sengers burst in upon him, with the news that Cesar Gallos, his 
brother, has been murdered, that Julian is nominated Casar, and 
| that the Emperor gives him his sister Helena in marriage. 

He reappears in Gaul. After the celebrated victory at Argen- 

toratum, he returns to Lutetia to Helena. A message from Con- 
| stantius, accompanied by a present of fruit from Italy, reaches 
| the camp at the same time. Helena, who has received him with 
| every display of conjugal affection, eats some peaches which have 
been carefully poisoned, and rushes on to the scene raving. The 
| passage which follows is as revolting as powerful. English 
|views of propriety scarcely permit us to reproduce the 
peculiar tenor of the revelations she makes in her de- 
lirium. Suffice it to say that she proves her married life 
to have been a grossly unfaithful one, and that she names as 
| the dearest of her lovers a Christian priest, who, by a not un- 
| paralelled fiction, has persuaded her to regard him as an impersona- 
| tion of the Second Person of the Trinity. In an agony of shame 
and horror, Julian curses the Galilean ; this uttermost indignity 
was needed to give him the power of perfect hatred against Christ- 
ianity. But for the moment there is no time for reflection. His 
victory has won him the jealousy of the Emperor, and threatened 
| with the fate of Gallos, he only saves his life by leaping out of 
the window into the throng of soldiers. His appeal to their gratitude 
turns the scale violently in his favour; he is elected Emperor, and 
marches towards Constantinople. The central idea in this act is 
the moral force which the adultery of his Christian wife and the 
treachery of the Christian Emperor exert, in concert with circum. 
stances, in driving Julian into active enmity against their faith. 

The fifth act is occupied with the march through Italy. The 
body of Helena, by reason of her purity, forsooth ! works miracles, 
to Julian’s infinite disgust. On the other hand, he makes retreat 
impossible by publicly worshipping Helios, and marches victori- 
ously eastward. So closes ‘‘ Julian’s Apostacy,” having scarcely 
flagged anywhere in interest and power, and leaving a distinct 
heroic central figure on the mind. 

But the second drama, ‘‘Julian the Emperor,” from the very 
outset is afflicted with a sense of flatness and deadness that the 
author in vain struggles to throw off. ‘The moment we find 
Julian crowned at Constantinople he ceases to be an heroic figure 
at all. ‘The vain effort to revive the Pagan cultus among the 
masses of the people, the trifling and annoying passages at 
Antioch, the intellectual meannesses of Julian, the terrible 
fiascos at Alexandria and Jerusalem, have nothing tragical 
in them. ‘These long acta of Ibsen’s drama are not without 
importance, but their interest is solely historical, or perbapa 
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philosophical; they are utterly prosaic. The dramatist has 
been hampered by an overplus cf historical ard legendary 
material, No trifle is spared us, even that slight epigram against 
Apolinarius, AVEYVQY EYVOY KATEYVHY, is dragged in, losing all 
force in its Norse translation. We find little to praise or 
blame in the first three acts of this long drama, but when the 
fatal Persian march commences the soul of the poet revives. 
spirit remembers its august abodes, and Julian’s figure recovers 
something of heroic dignity. It is almost inconceivable that 
Ibsen has chosen to dwell on the dirty habits of his hero; he has 


not spared us the traditional inky fingers, or the vermin-haunted | 


beard. High talk about Helios and the Phrygian Mother con- | 
sorts but ill with such terrible details. jut with the 
fourth act our interest revives; we forget the impotence | 


of the historical Julian in the lofty dreamer and great 
warrior, who rises to the height of the occasion in the great 
eastward expedition against Persia. The story is told finely 
and graphically ; we see the baffled and dejected Emperor push- 
ing on unflinchingly, stung by the songs of the Christians, 
gnawed at, heart with the sense of his ill-success against their 
Master, yet, through it all, determined, calm, and resolute. 
condition of his mind is illustrated by a dialogue with the mystic 
Maximos, of which we translate a part : — 


Mazximos. The vine of the world is grown old, and yet you fancy to | 


be able, as before, to offer raw grapes to those who thirst after new 
wine. 

Julian. Ah! my Maximos, who thirsts? 
side our intimate circle, who is led by a spiritual enthusiasm. 
tunate that I am, to be born into such an iron age! 

Mazimos. Blame not the age. Had the age been greater, you had 
been less, The soul of the world is like a rich man who has countless 
sons. If he parts his riches equally to all the sons, all are well-to-do, 
but none rich. But if he leaves them all penniless but one, and leaves 
all to him, then that ono stands rich in a circle of poor men. 


Here we find expressed Julian’s hope and his despair. Ever 
pressing like a weight upon his spirit is the indifference with 
which the world receives his gift of the new wine. It is the most 
deadly of his reverses ; it is worse a thousand times than the army 


Name me one man, out- 
Unfor- 


of King Sapores, worse even than the untiring zeal of his Christian | 


adversaries. ‘These his persecutions have roused into martyr- 
heroism and soldered together with brotherly love, but no pas- 
sionate zeal burns in the dull hearts of the worshippers of Pan and 
IIelios. But his one hope and consolation is that in himself 
all that is god-like centres, that when all foreign opposition is put 
down, the conscious divinity in himself will blaze out, to the dis- 
comfiture of the Galilzeans, and, above all, to the spiritual awaken- 
ing of the Polytheists. Then follows the burning of the ships, 
but even till the middle of the last act, Ibsen manages to lose the 
poet in the religious philosopher. But in describing the last 
night before the final battle, his genius suddenly takes fire, and he 


closes the poem in a white-light of imaginative sublimity. By a dark | 


water, in the midst of trees, Julian stands and consults with the 
faithful Maximos. He clings more vehemently than ever to the 
belief in his own divinity. He longs to die to become a 
god; it even flashes over his brain to slip into the dark pool, and 
take his place at once ‘tat home in the light of the sun and of 
all the stars.” He is haunted by the unendurable vision of 
the Crucified. 
dening hatred and horror, he sees wherever he goes the great 
figure robed in white stretching its bleeding hands to stop him in 
his course. In the midst of this weird augury the Persian army 
bursts at midnight upon the camp. In the darkness the armies 
meet and thunder together ; Julian unarmed leaps on horseback, 
and plunges into the foremost fighting. Through the night his 
unscathed figure is seen in the thickest of the battle, but 
just at daybreak he Jooks eastward, and there, where other 
men see only the crimson dawn shooting along the cold 
sky, Julian in an ecstacy of horror sees the colossal figure of 
Christ, robed in imperial purple, circled by singing women that 
string their bows with the light of his hair, storming down the 
awakened heavens to crush him into nothingness. He turns to 
plunge again into the battle, but his old foster-brother, Agathon, 
now become a furious fanatic, draws his bow, and wounds him 
deeply in the side. He falls, crying, ‘‘ Thou hast conquered, 
Galilean !” 

Now, to give briefly a notion of the causes that have mili- 
tated against the positive success of this work. First and fore- 
most, the technical imperfection of its style; it is written from 
first to last in prose. It is hardly credible that Ibsen, a poet who 
has distinguished himself above all recent writers by bis skill in 
adapting lyrical and choral measures to dramatic themes, should 
have deliberately abandoned his instrument when he undertook this 


tragical study. Itis as if Orpheus should travel hellwards without | 


His | 


The | 


Without terror, without remorse, but with mad- | 


| we ivory lyre. Every charm of harmony and plastic art was 


needed to draw the buried figure of Julian out of the shameful 
| oblivion of the ages. We earnestly trust that no idle words of 
that garrulous criticism which is only too ready to commend the 
indiscretions of popular poets will induce him to appear again 
without his singing-robes. But more important than this is the 
| failure to support the heroic dignity of the principal character, 
If Julian does not fill the scene, who can? Not Gregory, 
not Basil, who are mere lay-figures; not Maximos, who wanes 
and waxes with the waxing and waning of his master. But 
perhaps the ultimate reason of failure is to be found in what lies 
out of the poet’s reach, the inherent quality of the theme. Julian 
was not the voice of his time; he was an anachronism. In his 
brief life was exemplified how much can be doné by one whole- 
| hearted man in stopping the civilisation of a world, only to rush 
on with a fiercer current when he is taken outof the way. Julian 
attempted to restore what had been tried in the balances of history 
and found wanting ; he had nothing new to suggest. ‘Ihe gods of 
‘Eschylus had dwindled down to the nymphs of Longus; the 
‘‘ folding-star of Bethlehem ” had glared on them, and they had 
sickened and fled away. ‘To resuscitate their ghosts was the dream 
| of a morbid scholar, ignorant of the hearts of men, and blind to 
| the deeper significance of all the signs of the times. 





KEIM’S HISTORY OF JESUS.* 

Tus is the first volume of the ‘Theological Translation Fund 
| Library,” of which the object is to publish by subscription some 
|of the less conservative and dogmatical modern theologica? 
| literature of Germany and Holland. The probable character of 
the successive publications may be inferred from the names of the 
| signataries of the original prospectus,—John Tulloch, D.D., H. 
| B. Wilson, J. Jowett, A. P. Stanley, W. G. Clark, S. Davidson, 
} James Martineau, John Caird, Edward Caird, James Donaldson, 
|. J. S. Smith, H. Sidgwick, James Heywood, C. Kegan Paul, 
J. Allanson Picton, Robert Wallace, Lewis Campbell, Russell 
Martineau, T. K. Cheyne, J. Muir ; and from the authors—Baur, 
Zeller, Ewald, Keim, and Kuenen—selected for the first trans- 
lations. That now before us is the first, or introductory, 
volume of Keim’s Life of Jesus. The work of the translator and 
the editor has been done so indifferently, that we can only hope 
that the prospects of so important and promising a scheme may 
not be seriously damaged by tlhe manner in which this first 
| instalment of it has been produced. ‘Translation is an art which 
| cannot be acquired without study and practice; still it can be 
acquired, and there are translations, such as those of Thirlwall and 
Hare, which represent the original exactly, yetin thoroughly good 
English. But in the volume before us, and especially in the 
earlier part of it, there are long, involved sentences, which are 
not English in structure or sense, and which the reader must re- 
translate for himself, if he cannot refer to the German, by a tenta- 
tive process something like that of deciphering a cuneiform in- 
| scription. The blame of this must rest on the editor, as well as 
the translator: the former might sometimes have given intelligi- 
bility to a passage by changing the order of the words, or even by 
altering their stops, but has neglected even to do so much. 

We are disposed to think, too, that the publication of the mere 
introduction of Keim’s book—since followed by a volume of Baur— 
is not so judicious as it would have been to give the English reader 
the whole at once, or at least in immediate succession of the parts. 
For even the student who is prepared to go thoroughly with the 
author into his exhaustive examivation of all the sources of the 
history contained in this volume, can yet hardly do so to much 
profit until he has the history itself in the light of which to 
study those sources. The materials for the building are all stacket 
on the ground, but for the architect’s plan we have yet to wait 
indefinitely. We have only a slight sketch, very interesting 
indeed, but very obscure, of what Dr. Keim proposes. He says :— 

“In the life of Jesus we undertake a biography which resembles 
none other in a long and important national history, nor, indeed, in a 
history of the world. It describes an individua) life, but it is the life of 
a Man who is, in the first place, in his lofty iousness of self, and 
in his spiritual power, a symptom of the world’s history, and indeed a 
step in the development of tho spirit of man; and who, in the second 
place, became, after little more than a year of active life, the creator ot 
a new and higher order of things, of which the duration is to be 
reckoned by thousands of years, and measured by the circumference of 
the earth. It is, in every point of view, a heavy task which is under- 
taken in a history of the life of Jesus. It is its fair privilege to diffuse 
the wealth of the several facts of his life lovingly and without grudging, 
a privilege which would be exercised with a lighter heart if so many 
perplexing questions were less doubtful or unanswered for lack of 














* The History of Jesus of Nazara, considered in its Connection with the National Life 
| of Israel, and related in Detail, By Dr. Theodore Keim. Translated from the 
German. Vol.I. London and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 1873. 
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witnesses : when a few stable facts are to be found, the story goes on in 
joyful security upon a golden ground. But History, if it is to be called 
50 in any true sense, is not satisfied to glean the vague traditionary facts, 
and group them in a tolerable order of time or circumstances, in accord- 
e earlier models; it is constrained to search out the kernel 
h is not to be touched nor grasped by the senses, but may 
namely, the 


ance with tl 
of facts, whi 

only be spiritually discerned, seized, and comprehended 
nature ¢ is Man, his consciousness of self, his will and work: 
it must round of facts, and declare wherefore he became 
what he was to his time, to his people, and to history; and again, why 
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bhnumanity. the inheritor, then and now, of all that is lost and won in the 
umanit 
course of time, 


has irrevocably surrendered faith and love to this per- 
‘he task of writing such a history is imposed by two 
sience of history is deeply interested on the one hand, the 
+, in the demand for a really historical life of Jesus. 
fresh starting-point for this life is the more pressing 
rical science, since universal history cannot declare 
» such a development of the human intellect, as well 
yf that religious spirit which brings culture to whole 
y since Christianity became a motive-power in the 
A universal history which should profess to exclude 
rent to the part taken by Christianity, and which would 
be an appendage to the miserable scenes which closed 

















( rad it t 

the Jewish « r to the follies recorded of the Roman Emperors, 
would be a1 , of history. The Christian Church demands with 
yet greater urgency the most exact and truthful account of the original 


and actual nature of her Founder.” 


3ut if Science and the Church agree in their demand for a 


| ate the shew-bread.” 


| 


And then we are asked to take as one of 
“the plainest signs” that Mark wrote after Matthew such an 
argument as this— 


“The critical incident at Casarea, on which all depends, is intro- 
} 


| duced altogether without the keen and acute discernment of the first 


then | 


evangelist ; he does not say From henceforth Jesus began to show unto 
his disciples that he must go unto Jerusalem, must suffer and be slain, 
and must rise again, but he connects it with careless ease: And he 
began to teach them that he must suffer.” 

The conclusions at which Dr. Keim arrives, after his elaborate ex- 
amination of all the modern German investigations—for he refers 
to no English critics, and to no French but Renan—are that the 
Gospel of Matthew is the earliest, and that it was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, though not by the Apostle of that 
name; that next in order comes that of Luke, written by Paul's 
fellow-worker of that name, about the year 90; that the Gospel of 
Mark was written about the year 100, not by the Mark of the Acts, 
but by some Roman author, who had the Gospels of Matthew and 


, Luke before him ; and the Fourth Gospel at the beginning of the 


second century, but not by the Apostle, nor the Presbyter, John. 
We believe his view as to Mark to be almost demonstrably wrong, 
and as to John quite unsound, but to go into the author's argu- 


| ments in even the most cursory manner would be impossible within 


historical life of Jesus, they seem to be at issue as to the principles | 


on which it should be written; and how, then, can any common 
judgment and conclusion be arrived at? Dr. Keim replies, that 
science is enlarging and elevating its conceptions of what humanity 
and the history of humanity are; and the Church is increasingly 
desirous to realise the divine character of the Son of God in, and 


arbitrarily separated from that life :—‘‘ In this manner conflicting 
principles begin to be reconciled, and since Science does not 
disdain the exalted, nor the Church the human, Jesus, both 
may be satisfied, with the exception indeed of those who are 
left behind in the two extremes.” He says that not only has 
Hegel said that ‘individuals staud at the head of all actions, 
including those of universal history,” but that ‘“‘ Hegel himself 
that in the person of Jesus the perception and certain consciousness 
of oneness with God which filled his whole life dawned upon the 
human race.” And on the other hand, he considers that the 
Church has been led by the difficulties of the New Testament and 
the old doctrines ‘‘to a demand for a human Jesus of Nazara, 
which daily rises higher ;” and that ‘‘ the human Jesus is the 
watchword of the age, to which the strongest advocates of the Son 
of God begin to appeal.” And then, after some very obscure ex- 
pressions as to the possibility and impossibility of reconciling the 
divine and human characters, he concludes :— 

“For ourse 


lves, to sum up our thoughts in one word, no conviction 
has bees : 


me more certain in the contemplation of this life than that 
It the truest and noblest humanity, not only a religious 
t a miracle of God, and his presence on earth was at the same 
himsolf the person, and in no other sense the miracle, 
the human nature allied with the divine, the corporeal temple of God. 
[Then, in a foot-note.]—That tho religious genius will not suffice is 
most clearly shown by this, that the manner in which Jesus is singled 


there, where awe 


genit 





time rev 





out and distinguished from all others as the Sinless One, does not belong 
to t onception of a genius, in which there is a relative, and no abso- 
lute greatness. With this sinlessness, not merely the dogmatic, but 


1¢ historical Jesus must stand or fall, and this indeed is overlooked 
so many modern manufacturers of dogmatic and arbitrary history.” 
After this slight sketch of his plan, the author proceeds to an 
exhaustive account and examination of the sources and ground- 
work of his history. Under the head of Sources, he first sifts out 
every notice,—they are few, and of little value—in Jewish, Roman, 
and Greek writers; next those in Christian writers outside the 
New Testament ; and then, after an examination of the witness 
of Paul, he proceeds to an inquiry into the authorship and 
credibility of the Four Gospels. He comes to his work with that 
combination of qualifications and disqualifications which char- 
acterise the greatest German critics. On the one hand, profound 
learning, wide acquaintance with what others have thought and 
said from the earliest to the most recent times, a microscopic 
faculty for discerning minute and obscure objects, and great 
powers, both of analysis and generalisation ; but on the other hand, 
a certain want of practical common-sense in weighing evidence, 
which sometimes takes the form of ecepticism, and at other times 
that of credulity,—of scepticism as to facts which an English critic 
would accept without difficulty, and of credulity in taking mere 
fancies as evidence of facts. For instance, Mark’s simple and 
straightforward account of the walk through the corn-field is 
described as a ‘*remarkable misconception. .... . where one 
scarcely knows which is more grotesque, the fact itself, the way to 


. and possibly his disciple [Strauss], have thought it credible | 


| simply as a work of art. 


the limits of space at our command. 

The remainder of the volume, under the heading of the Sacred 
Ground-Work—political and religious—of the history of Jesus, 
contains a sketch of the political condition of the Jews at the time 
of onr Lord’s appearance, and also of their religion, both in the 
philosophical form and tendencies which it was taking at 


through, his human life, and not as something mysteriously and _ Alexandria under the teaching of Philo, and also in its practical 


manifestations in Palestine. The accounts of Alexandrine philo- 
sopby and also of the Jewish hopes of the Messiah, and of the 
doctrines and practices of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, 
are given with a fullness which leaves nothing to desire. And 
though in the interest of the English reader we have thought it 
right to protest against the deficiencies of the translation, we 
must conclude by saying that the volume is a most important and 
valuable addition to the theological and Biblical resources of those 
to whom the original German literature is not accessible. 





THE LITERARY MEN OF THE LAST GENERATION.* 
Tuer admirable caricatures and portraits reproduced in this volume 
so fertile in suggestiveness, so full of interest, not only as exhi- 
biting the skill and humour of the artist, but as bringing before us 
in vivid representation the famous men and women of forty years 
since, have been recently noticed in these columns (Spectator, 
The book, however, is not to be looked upon 
Its literary merit is considerable, and 
the notices supplied by that fierce ‘Tory and clever humourist, Dr. 
Maginn, supplemented as many of them are by additional matter 
from the pen of Professor Bates, supply ample material for literary 
comment. 

Authors foolishly ambitious of fame may learn a sober lesson 
from a book of this kind. Several of the ‘illustrious literary char- 
acters,” who were in their prime or had achieved their first suc- 
cesses nearly half a century ago, are indeed famous still, and some 


November 15). 


| of them have gained a far higher position than Maclise or Maginn 


could have dreamed of, but in how many cases has the name so 
brilliant or notorious in those days fallen into utter oblivion in ours ? 
For us it is a name and nothing more, and the books then in such 


| high repute are now neglected or out of print. Therefore the general 


which it leads, or the justification from the example of David who | 


reader will be glad to read Maginn’s humorous notices in the light 
that Mr. Bates is able to throw upon them, and without the 
assistance thus afforded many of the witty Irishman’s remarks 
would be misunderstood. Let us look, first of all, at a few of the 
obscurities who have been partially rescued from oblivion by 
obtaining a place in this volume. Is there any novel-reader 
now-a-days who is acquainted with the novels written “ in irre- 
proachable English” by Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cozio, a 
Spaniard by name, but an Englishman by education? They are 
not, says Maginn, quite equal to the workmanship of his country- 
man Cervantes, and the man, to judge from the caricature which 
made him indignant, must have been a fop of the first water, or, 
as Mr. Bates puts it, ‘‘an elegant trifler.” He wrote, he adds, 
several novels and several farces, and he is known, if known at all, 
as the author of a comedy called ‘‘ The Exquisites’ and of a 
life of Cortes and a History of the Conquest of Peru, which 
appeared in Constable’s Miscellany. Next to the portrait of 

* A Gallery of Illustrious Literary Charaeters (1830-1838), Drawn by the late Daniel 
Maclise, R.A., and accompanied by Notices chiefly by the late William Maginn, LL.D 
(Republished from Fraser's Magazine.) Edited by William Bates, B.A., with a 


Preface and Copious Notes, Biographical, Critical, Bibliographical, and generally 
Illustrative. London; Chatto and Windus. 
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Trueba is one of the Earl of Munster, the eldest son of the Duke | 
of Clarence by Mrs. Jordan, of whom Maginn writescleverly enough. | 
Munster did good service as a soldier, and gained some literary 
reputation by his Journey Overland from India. Except the King 
of Bavaria,” says the critic, ‘‘no scion of royalty has in our time 
wielded the pen in a more author-like fashion,” and he concludes 
the notice with an offer:—‘‘ Why does he not write articles 
for this our super-excellent magazine? As we have not yet the 
benefit of his hand, we have taken the liberty of inserting his 
head ; and as he is about making up his household, offer a page,— 
**To one who can right well pen, sword, or gun stir, 
Colonel FitzClarence, Earl of song-famed Munster.” 

‘¢ Not the poet, but the author of Satan” was Christopher North’s 
pointed mode of distinguishing between Robert Montgomery and | 
James. The former, Robert Montgomery, one of the vainest of men, 
was also for a season one of the most popular of authors. We 
suspect that even Mr. Martin Tupper himself is not more notorious 
than was Robert Montgomery five-and-twenty years ago. Edition | 
followed edition of his works, and whether he wrote of the Deity, 
-of Woman, or of the Devil, his long and wearisome poems com- 
manded as brisk a sale probably as that obtained by any author 
of the day. In the literary world his poetry was of course | 
laughed at, just as the Proverbial Philosophy is laughed at now ; 
‘but this mattered little, for the public who knew nothing of litera- | 
ture, infinitely more numerous than those who do, accepted him 
as their poet, and in spite of Macaulay's attack in the Edinburgh | 
‘he retained this position until his death. Indeed the editor of the 
‘Gallery asserts that his poetry still finds readers and admirers. This 
is possible, but if a few persons have faith enough to believe that 
Robert Montgomery’s productions are poems, it may be safely as- | 
serted that these are rare exceptions, and that his works have scarcely | 
outlived their author. Apart from his vanity and from his poetry, 
Montgomery was a truly estimable man; but his literary failings 
made, it is to be feared, more impression on the public than the 
virtues of his character. There is a good portrait here of Miss 
Landon, and Dr. Maginn states in the letter-press, what was per- 
fectly true when he wrote, that ‘‘ her works have been favourites 
with everybody, but especial pets of the press.” Many years have 
gone by since she charmed the London public, and now the sad 
story of her married life, which closed so painfully at Cape Coast 
Castle, is almost all that is remembered of L. E. L., for who in the 
present day ever thinks of reading her tales, whether written in 
prose or verse? By the way, one of Miss Landon’s earliest and 
truest friends, Mrs. S, C. Hall, is here admirably portrayed by 
Maclise, and the editor supplements Dr. Maginn’s brief but eulo- | 
gistic account of this lady by a rather long record of her literary 
labours. Mrs. Hall, writing to William Jerdan (the passage is 
quoted by Mr. Bates), congratulates him on the happiness he | 
must enjoy ‘“‘from the knowledge that he had always fostered | 


young talent, and never inflicted a careless wound on any | 
living thing.” And the same kind of praise is awarded 
to Jerdan by Maginn, who writes of him as a good sort 
-of fellow who cheers the path of struggling authors, adding, 
however, with a sarcasm that no doubt had its point:—‘“If | 
the books of Colburn and Longman obtain their due share of | 
notice, must it of necessity be attributed to other motives than a 
fair bias in favour of partners and friends in whose choice of | 
works his own advice is often taken?” Jerdan was probably not 
a man of the highest principle, any more than he was a man of 
high critical power, but, at any rate, when we read the very 
severe language applied to him by Chorley, who was then, be it 
remembered, associated with a rival journal, it may be as well to 
recollect the kindly words written by Mrs. Hall. 

Have any of our readers heard of the Mirror of Fashion? Here 
they may see the proprietor of that once popular magazine, whose 
portrait is also to be found in Gilbert Gurney, a good-natured, 
harmless gossip, and a kind friend to Bloomfield and Kirke White, 
who had the peculiarity in extreme old age of looking com- 
paratively young. His name was Hill, and he used to say he 
was one of the little hills which we read of as skipping in the 
Psalms. For the curious in dietetics and the secrets of longevity 
we insert the following account of Hill’s habits written by Lock- 
hart :— 

“As a mere octogenarian he was wonderful enough. No kuman 
being would, from his appearance, gait, or habits, have guessed him 
to be sixty. Till within three months of his death he rose at five 
usually, and brought the materials of his breakfast home with him to 
the Adelphi from a walk to Billingsgate, and at dinner he would’ eat 
and drink like an adjutant of five and twenty. One secret was, that a 
‘banyan-day ’ uniformly followed a festivity. He then nursed himself 
most carefully on tea and dry toast, tasted neither meat nor wine, and 
went to bed by eighto’clock. But perhaps the grand secret was the easy, 
imperturbable serenity of his temper.” | 


There was no pretext for placing Hill amongst “ illustriong 
literary characters ;” but perhaps he has as much right toa page 
and a portrait in his collection as Charles Molloy Westmacott, the 
once notorious editor of the Aye, or as Captain Ross, afterwards Sir 
John Ross, whose fame lives in the record of Arctic exploration. But 
the number of slightly known men, of unknown men, and of men 


| whose laurels have not been won in the fields of literature, are 


numerous in this volume, and we hold that the editor's opinion, 
which is backed by an assertion made by Mr. S. C. Hall as to the 
giants living half a century ago, aud the pigmies who have suc. 
ceeded them, will not bear examination. Time and distance add 
something no doubt to the greatness of men who scarcely seem 
great when we see them living amongst us, but assuredly this collec. 
tion of illustriousliterary charactersdoes not impress us very strongly 
with the splendour of the literary firmament forty years ago. A 
few very great names there are, for Scott, and Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge, and Goethe, are portrayed here; but a large number 
of the men and women whose faces are immortalised by Maclise 


| have already well nigh lost the reputation they once achieved, 


and a few whose fame has grown larger by age. Mr. Thomag 
Carlyle and Miss Martineau, for example, are still happily 
amongst us. 

Forty years ago men indulged in stronger expressions of dislike 
than are common in these days, and a Bohemian like Maginn wag 
not likely to be nice in the language he employed about literary 
or political opponents. Miss Martineau is violently assailed in 
the letter-press, and is represented as a witch by the artist, 
Leigh Hunt is sneered at as the Cockney poet, who “ still preserves 
in considerable bloom all the grand characteristics of his original 
career,—the jauntiness and greenery, the theatrical orange-suckery, 
the suburban relishes, the admiration of all that is of the town, 
towny.” ‘Tom Moore is praised for having written half-a-dozen 
good songs, but the writer wishes that there was no truth in what 
Theodore Hook said of him, viz., that he was something between 
a toad and a cupid, adding that,— 


“Tt is impossible to see him in any of those houses where he is the 
show of the evening, without being reminded of the expression, by the 


| admixture of creep-and-flutter which characterises his motions,—the 


go-by-the-ground deference to the haughty Whig master or mistress, 
and the soaring-soft-on-gentle-pinions which, while he hangs over his 
piano, makes him the light Eros of all the damsels of tender years cir- 
cumfused about.” 

Of Serjeant Talfourd, ‘‘a gentleman who woos at once the nine 
Muses and five Justices of the Common Pleas, and cultivates 


| with equal assiduity the graces of Clio and his clients,” it is said 


that it is no disgrace to him to cut no figure in Parliament, 
“ there is no opening for genius or honourable feeling on the side 
of the House which he haunts.” Sometimes Maginn is not content 
to aim his satire at a person, but in so doing attempts to vilify 
a race, a8 when he says of the countenance of O'Connell, who is 


| represented as ‘* pawing Shiel” with patronising hand, that it is 
that of ten thousand of his countrymen, good-humoured in surface, 


but indicative of deep treachery within. ‘‘It says as plainly as 
features can say, ‘I have you now, my good fellow,—there, then! 
[ pat you on the back; and if you are to be hanged to-morrow, 
I shall feel great pleasure in sending you to the ygallows.’” Lord 


| Brougham, it need scarcely be said, is severely handled by the 


Tory critic, who observes that he is ‘‘ great over a bottle, over a 
case, over a debate, over an article, it is impossible to say in 
which he is greatest; but truth compels us to lament that he had 
not originally turned his talents to the stage, for he certainly 
would have beaten Mathews out of the field in the versatility of 
the characters he could perform, and driven Yates into despair by 
the rapidity with which he altered his dresses.” Maginn’s vigor- 
ous party spirit gave a flavour to his notes at the time, which 


| must have been acceptable to readers who enjoy personalities, 


and like to see the ridiculous side of illustrious men. In the 
present day, however, much of the point of these comments is 
lost, but the book is so full of entertaining gossip and curious 
literary facts, for many of which we have to thank Mr. Bates, 
that the letter-press is almost as attractive as the portraiture. 
It is fitting that the book should be dedicated to Mr. Disraeli, 
who is to be seen here as a dandified young man, with curled 


| hair, jewelled fingers, and fringed wristbands. ‘The sight of the 


daintily-dressed fop sets Maginn off rhyming, so he sings:— 


| **Q reader dear! do pray look here, and you will spy the curly 


hair, and forehead fair, and nose so high, and gleaming eye, of 
Benjamin D'Is-ra-e-li, the wondrous boy who wrote Alroy in 
rhyme and prose, only to show how long ago victorious Judah’s 
lion-banner rose,” and so he runs on for half a page, adding in 
plain prose the not very flattering opinion that the novelist shows 
great indications of talent, and nothing more. As for his politics, 
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they are ‘‘rather preposterous.” However, ‘‘he is young, and 
may improve; there is one thing good about him, viz., that he 
can never be a Whig, and while that can be said of any man 
there is hope for him.” 

All this is amusing enough, and indeed the opinions, and 
proph: cies, and criticisms of Maginn bave sometimes when 
read in our day an absurd and often a humorous aspect 
undreamt of by the author. Maginn did not write all the 
notices for Maclise’s portraits; the literary portrait of Maginn 
himself, who figures as the “Doctor,” is drawn by Lock- 
hart, and Mr. Bates adds in his notes, what was well known 
at the time, but of course could not be uttered by a friend, 
while Maginu was living, that this versatile genius, who had 
learning and wit and affluence of fancy, aud power of expression 
which should have gained him a leading place in literature and in 
society, never attained the position open to him because he was 
wholly wanting in prudence, and at the same time addicted to 
intemperance. His end was sad enough. In 1842 he wasthrown 
into the Fleet prison for debt,— 

» emerged penniless and in the last stage of consumption. 
lition he was enabled to retreat to Walton-upon-Thames, 
» breathed his last, August 20, 1842, in the forty-ninth year 
utterly forsaken, like Sheridan, by the party for whom he 





of his age, 





had done so much, and in ignorance of the noble munificence of Sir 
Robert Peel, whose gift of £100, in answer to the touching appeal made 
to him on behalf of the dying scholar, only arrived in time to pay his 





burial fees.” 

Truly does Dr. Johnson say, and the remark, applied by Mr. Bates 
to Theodore Hook, has as much significance for Maginn, that 
‘those who disregard the common maxims of life will make 
knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible.” 

We are tempted to linger over these pages, and extract from 
them some curious specimens of literary gossip. Already, how- 
ever, we have perhaps said too much of a book which deserves a 
place in every drawing-room, and may not unfitly be removed 
from ‘the drawing-room to the library. Mr. Bates deserves our 
thanks for the variety of illustrative information he has gathered 
from many sources. W/e should have liked his share in the work 
better if it had been more condensed, and if it had been written 
in a simpler and less pretentious style. From many of his critical 
judgments we dissent entirely, but Mr. Bates bas afforded us so 
much entertainment, that we are unwilling to close the volume 
with words of disapproval. 





THE BLUE RIBBON.* 
As soon as we found that York, under the name of Cruxborough, 
was to be the scene of the story, we indulged in hopes, not 
altogether realised, that all the ins-and-outs of the old Northern 
city would be woven into the tale; we thought how Scott would 
immortalise every distinctive nook and corner, winding lane, silent, 
deserted square, mysterious building, overhanging storey, steep 
stair, dark archway, water-gate on the sluggish Ouse; how he 
would have in the old cathedral,—what meetings 
he would have given us in its deep angles, what ren- 
contres as the congregation swept in or out, what stepping 
into the shadows of its monuments, what shelterings bebind 
its massive pillars, what rousings of the conscience by the 
homilies from its pulpit, what stirrings of feeling by the mighty 
voice of its organ; we should have known every chapel, 
every tomb, every side-door, every vault, and the fate of 
the hero would have been bound up with every detail of 
minster and of city and of classic Ouse. Would not the hero 
have come muffled to the minster stair at midnight, and stepped 
into the boat which waited ready there, while the faithful retainer 
slipped the rope and let it glide into the silent stream ; would not 
the heroine have started to recognise, at vespers, a figure she 
knew, disguised in strange garments and kneeli* g by the belfry 
tower ; how often would not glimpses have been caught of their 
mysterious emissaries disappearing into the deep shadows of the 
transepts, or in the winding alleys of the city, or in the purlieus of 
the Jews’ quarter. But the delicious old romances are gone, 
and we may thank heaven that has left us Scott’s two dozen or so 
imperishable tales to delight us more and more at each perusal. 
Nor is the social aspect of a strictly cathedral city, which we next 
looked for, much opeaed to our view. Church local party politics, 
clerical jealousies, the hen-pecked bishop, the authoritative arch- 
deacon, the cultivated conciliatory dean, the simple, sensitive 
precentor, with all the social distinctions, various institutions, and 
varying interests of an episcopal city, which ‘T'rollope’s keen 
observation and good-humoured satire, have taught us to 
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understand, scarcely come at all into our authoress’s 
picture. Nevertheless, though so much fiction-capital seems to 
be wasted in so slight a notice of the physical and social aspects 
of a cathedral city, our authoress has invested some of it in her 
unquestionably interesting story. There is a cathedral-city 
atmosphere about the whole tale which is pleasant; there is a 
short cut through the minster, taken by passengers; a convoca- 
tion-room used for choir practice; an old-fashioned bow-windowed 
house in a certain bishop’s lane, of much importance in our 
story ; and there are some incidents of two festivals—for York 
a festival city—and impressive reference to the 
“grand still face” of Christ, under which the guests past 
in at ‘*the great west entrance.” We hear, too, of a 
genial little choirmaster, and of one kind old canon; never- 
theless, we have a disappointed feeling that the incomparable 
minster and the great archiepiscopal city of the North bave not 
been made the most of. And why is the dear and venerable name 
of York discarded for ‘‘Cruxborough”? Is not a man from the 
Ridings the typical John Bull, aud does not therefore every 
Englishman love York only less than a veritable Yorkshireman ? 
But weseem to be grumbling, and in truth, we like the Blue Ribbon 
very much. Its moral tone is very high, without even a touch of 
preachiness or sanctimoniousness. Its advocacy of character 
as ranking above position is beyond all praise, and there isa warm, 
even if somewhat tearful, indignation in defence of honesty, poverty 
and refined indigence and shrinking pride which carries us heartily 
with it. And yet we must say there is alsosome bitterness, which 
has a flavour of personal feeling in it, the absence of which 
would have added to the moral effect of the outburst 
against the purse-pride of the wealthy mercantile class. And 
we notice the too common failing of attributing goodness and 
simplicity to the poor and the aristocratic, and crediting the pro- 
fessional and middle-class with all the genuine vulgarity and ua- 
feeling insolence which really belong to individuals of every class, 
but not to any class in particular. We submit that the following 
passage maligns the respectable middle-class of any town :— 


was once 


“Gretchen was poor; she had no friends; she needed some one to be 

good to her. Three most cogent reasons for preventing the respectable 
people of Cruxborough generally from taking any notice of her. Poor? 
—then by all means let her keep in the background. Poor people were 
a nuisance anywhere, but especially when they thrust forth their 
cotton-gloved hands for invitations to tea and quiet evenings. No 
friends ?—then let her go to an Institution, or something of that sort; 
there were plenty in the country; or stay, they would give her an 
order to the secretary of the society for promoting the employment of 
indigent females—that would be in the highest degree intelligent and 
effectual. Wanted some one to be kind to her ?—well, yes, of course; 
most people wanted one to be kind to them; but the question was, what 
could they do in return for that kindness? Had they respectable intro- 
ductions? Could they make it worth Cruxborough’s trouble to show 
them a little attention? Could they give back dinner for dinner and 
supper for supper, and make a genteel appearance in the matter of 
evening dress? No; well, then, Cruxborough put its hands into its 
pocket, and kept them there.” 
This question of caste, this division of class, is prominent amongst 
the subjects indirectly treated in the story, but we confess we think 
the manner of treatment a /itile one-sided—that there is in actual 
life a real difficulty which cannot be over-looked in introducing a 
mechanic, however noble and clever, with the manners and carriage 
of a mechanic, into a drawing-room, even if he have laid aside his 
grimy blouse and washed his horny hands. And there are unques- 
tionably practical difficulties in the intercourse between the prosper- 
ous professional and the struggling small shop-keeping class which 
it would pose the most willing and loving and philanthropic contriver 
to overcome. Another subject which our author attacks with skill, 
and in which she shows a high and pure sentiment, is that of a lofty 
ambition,—and here we have scarcely a word of objection; that a 
man who feels great power in him should sacrifice the highest re- 
sults of it, or any high result of it, in order to gratify an impatient 
and self-indulgent desire for au early marriage, cannot be right ; 
but we think that there is a growing and much more dangerous 
tendency in young meu, now-a-days, selfishly to wait till ease 
and luxury are attained, before ‘‘ encumbering ” themselves with a 
wife, and thus never to know the meaning and relation of * help- 
mate,” und to lose altogether the companion- 
ship in toil and success, aud the discipline of united self- 
denial, which not only draw man and wife so closely together in 
early life, but yield them such a rich abundance of holy memories 
in later years. With this premiss, let us quote a small part of a 
beautiful passage that describes this struggle between present 
desire and a high ambition :— 


encouraging 


“ As sometimes on shelving coasts a little brook runs down through 
cleft and chasm to the sea, mingling its babble with the great everlast- 
ing murmur of the waves, so in Roger’s life two voices had lately been 


* The Blue Ribbon. By the Author of “ St. Olaye’s.” London: Hurst & Blackett | speaking to him, and the chattering brook of easy self-indulgence, be- 
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sause so close to him, had had the better part. 
listen to that, so easy to forget the other. Now, sitting th 
Minster, all around and about him the presence of its gloom and 
grandeur, that other voice began to speak. Far off he heard the 
solemn sound of the great waves of duty, rolling and breaking in upon 
the shores of his life. He listened, and the chatter of the little brook 
now seemed so yain, soshallow. A greatlonging arose within him to do 
the right—to be led by the highest in himself, not the lowest. To be 
true to Gretchen, but so true that his love for her should lift them both 
to a better standing-place; that they should rise together, not for ever 
sun themselves on the lazy level of low content. He would work, he 
would wait, he would be patient. He would win all that was possible 
to him in the great world of art and science, and make pleasure the 
handmaid of right, not its tyrant.” 





re in the old 






Sut Roger is not our ideal of a man; he is hard and unforgiving, 
as well as patient and pure; and our authoress seems to think it 
is a proper pride that he should refuse all overtures from those 
who had passed him and his mother by in their adversity. Nor 
is his sister more to our liking; they have much the same faults 
and virtues; her persistent desire that the lawyer who had de- 
frauded her should be punished, twenty years after the deed, and 
when it could do no good to anyone and would ruin himself and 
his family, is not very Christian, and, we think, scarcely 
consistent with her gentle, patient nature. Their Yorkshire 
servant-girl and washerwoman are admirable. Our authoress 
is a master of the Yorkshire dialect, but Mrs. Bratchett is 
sometimes painfully like Arthur Sketchley’s Mrs. Brown 
in her habit of wandering on vaguely from subject to 
subject, connecting them, too, by the same relative pronoun 
*‘ which.” Nevertheless, she is a very clever picture, and one to be 
remembered, with her comfortable self-appreciation, her security 
about her salvation, her delight in going to “ the means "—that 
is, we suppose, chapel, for the means of grace—and her true 
womanly kindness and generosity, restrained only by a genuine 
Yorkshire canniness. Here is a bit of Mrs. Bratchet’s mind 
about a poor Italian woman who had disappeared in debt 
to her: — 

“Did she leave no message ?’—‘ No, Miss Jean—leastways, none as 

I ever heard tell on; and not very likely either, with that fifteen-and- 
sixpence of mine a-burning through her pockets, as I hope and trust it 
will, which isn’t unchristen, Miss Jean, I don’t think, and me the friend 
to her I was. And Dan'l’s wife ’ll bear me witness to it, as it’s many 
and many a time I’ve sent her home there with a bit o’ cold meat lapped up 
in a cloth, or a drop o’ gin, if she’d a pain in her inside, which she was 
a woman as often had it, and wi’ nought but hunger neither; and en- 
joyed poor health in a general way, which wasn’t to wonder at, for she 
was that sort that never did credit to her keep, let you give her what 
you would, and a bad digeshun, too, I warrant. Them furriners 
mostly has.’ And Mrs. Bratchet smoothed her shawl comfortably down 
over her own digestive apparatus, which had been working on now for 
more than sixty years, in sublime unconsciousness of its existence, just 
content with doing its duty, like those happy people who have no 
history.” 
But we might quote pages upon pages of this good Yorkshire- 
woman's loquacity, for she could talk, as she expresses it herself, 
‘*while my dying day, if I’m spared.” She is a very genuine 
personage, and her only fault is—as it is that of everyone else in 
the book—that she is too long-winded. There are exceedingly 
clever dialogues between the rival citizenesses, Mrs. Ballinger and 
Mrs. Balmain, and their fashionable daughters, in which each 
does her very best to wound her neighbour’s self-love without 
infringing the rules of good-breeding ; but our authoress does not 
quite know when to stop; the thrusts and parryings are so clever, 
that she cannot deny herself the pleasure of carrying on the duel 
after her readers have had enough of it. ‘Che same is true, again, 
of Mr. Ballinger’s hypocritical and sententious bombast, admirable 
as it is in its way; and even the sweet, and tender, and graceful 
Gretchen—a very lovely and natural picture of an exquisite Ger- 
man singing-girl—expresses, at rather too great length, her simple 
hopes, and fears, and gratitude, and love. Patch, the poor Italian 
woman, is the only unreal character, introduced too evidently 
as the main-spring of the plot, and even for that purpose 
unnecessarily melodramatic; her wrongs, her lyings-in-wait, 
her denunciations, her feats, her death, are all alike out of 
character with the quiet, natural tone of the rest of the 
story. But we can swallow Patch cheerfully, for the sake of 
the rest; indeed, if thera were nothing in the three volumes 
but the scenes with the children in the first, it would be worth 
getting them for those. The authoress of St. Olavc’s is evidently 
a thorough child-lover, and has a very exceptionally clear insight 
into their characters and thoughts, and very keen powers of 
noting and describing the expression of them. But this is nota 
story of children, and her books about and for children deserve 
4 notice quite to themselves. 


It had been so easy-to | 


IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT.* 
NOVEL-READERS are, we suppose, easily satisfied, or the writers 
and publishers of fiction would not so often produce feeble and 
common-place stories. The novelist in composing a moderp 
stcry may not need much imagination or fancy, but the realism, 
just now so fashionable in fiction, demands some knowledge of 
life, some insight into character, some skill in the story-teller’s 
art, so that the little world presented in the author's pages may 
be ours while we read them. <A good novel does good service in 
this way. It brings before us rapidly and vividly, and in artistic 


| grouping, a variety of incidents and personages which, for t} 
z ping, ‘J : ’ 1e 


time at least, absorb our attention. ‘The great novelist—a Scott 
or an Austen, for example —can create events and characters which 
become a part of our lives, which we remember more readily and 
think of with a more lively sense of reality than of many of the 
acts in which we have ourselves taken part, or than the persons 
whose faces we bave seen and whose hands we have shaken. This 
masterly power belongs alike to the idealist and the realist. The 
kind of art practised by the novelist is of no consequence, go 
long as he is a genuine artist, and not a mere bungling manufac- 
turer of fiction. It is a sad truth, because it testifies to the 
degradation of literature in a very noble department, that there 
are scores of novelists in our time who may be said to compose 
their books in the shop instead of in the study. It is not necessary 
that they should have a beautiful conception to realise or a capital 
story to tell, enough if they can galvanise into momentary life the 
lay-figures in their work-room, and varnish over a number of worn- 


' out materials so that for the hundredth time they may present the 
| appearance of freshness. 


| 
| are accustomed to trade. 


| merits are of a wholly negative order. 
| two volumes, and it is free from the doubtful morality in which 


In the Isle of Wight is a clumsy production of this kind. Its 
It is in large type and in 


some of our third-rate novelists, especially our women novelists, 
The novel is not sensational, nor is it 


| written in conspicuously bad English ; but it is common-place and 


' cumstances dictate; but don’t be in a hurry.” 


mindless, and destitute, so far as we have been able to discover, 
of a single literary merit. 

The plot, or at least as much of it as will serve our purpose, is 
soon told. Elsie, the heroine, is on a visit to her uncle and aunt 
at the Vicarage of Lexton, when Henry Sinclair, who was for- 
merly Mr. Murray’s pupil, pays his old master a visit. ‘The 
young people recognise each other, for they had already met in a 
railway carriage, when Henry had come to the girl's rescue in 
more ways than one. Elsie does not like Sinclair, thinking him 
stiff and formal; but her aunt, knowing that the girl is poor, and 
that *‘ Henry is the eldest son of a rich man, and with very good 
blood in his veins,” plots accordingly, but appears all the while 
to be perfectly innocent, and does not hesitate to tell as many 
fibs as may serve her purpose in the matter. ‘The poverty of the 
author’s diction is displayed in the following passage :— 

«TI do not like Mr. Sinclair, auntie; he is so dreadfully solemn. I 
hope you will never leave me alone with him again.’—‘I leave you 
alone, my dear child! What do you mean ?’— Why, just now you told 
me to go on with him, or of course I should have waited for you, as I 
never know what to say to him.’—‘ My beloved child, I have not the 
slightest recollection of having said such a thing; but if I did, it was 
only because I feared you might take cold standing about. If I had 
known, sweet love, that you were feeling shy, I would not for the world 
have placed you in such a position.’—*I don’t feel in the least shy ; but 
he is such a stick, and I never can get on with these very good people. 
—‘ Perhaps when you know more of him, my dearest, you will under- 
stand him better; but as you need have very little to do with him, you 
have no occasion to distress your dear little self about him.’ ” 

Having called Sinclair a “stick,” the young lady designates 
another young man of her acquaintance an ‘ old stupid” and an 
‘sold noodle.” The “stick,” meanwhile, falls desperately in love 
with Elsie, and asks his mamma what he shall do to make her 
care for him, to which curious query the mamma replies that the 
first thing to be done is to show her the state of his feelings, add- 
ing,—** After you have made that clear, you can only act as cir- 
The young man 
follows this advice, and at the same time asks and obtains Mr. 
Murray’s permission to court his niece. ‘Then follows his declara- 
tion of love, and the manner in which he attempts this exploit, by 
first rushing breathlessly to the girl’s aunt and exclaiming, ** Ob, 
Mrs. Murray, where is, where is your niece, Miss Murray? and 
then striding off to Elsie, who was playing with her brothers, and 
explaining to them his wish to speak to their sister, is delineated 
in a scene perhaps altogether as silly as can be met with in modern 
fiction. ‘The upshot of the matter is that the young lady, after a 
great many doubts as to whether she can ever love Sinclair, con- 








* In the Isle of Wight: a Novel. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low. 1373. 
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siders it advisable for family reasons to accept him, and does so ac- 
cordingly, hoping that she may be able to force her feelings in the 
right direction. Henry Sinclair has a brother named Gilbert, who 
returns from India at this juncture, a merry, handsome, unscru- 
pulous sort of fellow, who is accustomed to make love to every 
pretty girl be meets. And although aware of his brother’s en- 
gagement, he makes love to Elsie, who soon discovers, to her fear 
and shame, that although affianced to Henry, she has given her 
heart to Gilbert. Henry discovers it also, overhears his brother 
uttering his pretended devotion to Elsie, who listens with scarcely 
a remonstrance, and giving up his own claim to the young lady, 
yows that Gilbert, in spite of his objections, shall marry her in- 
stead. At the opening of the second volume Elsie has changed 
lovers, but Gilbert’s profession calls him to Ireland, where he finds 
another lady more to his taste, and by degrees Elsie is forgotten, 
Asudden and terrible accident brings both the brothers to her 
side once more, and the heroine of the tale passes from the scene 
long before the conclusion of the story. ‘The Irish lady of course 
discovers that Gilbert had a prior engagement, and in her indigna- 
tion marries another man ; both brothers are miserable enough for 
a time, but how at length they find consolation for their lost loves 
need not be here related. We may observe, however, that the 
story does not improve as it advances, and that some of the silliest 
scenes it contains, scenes which the author evidently intends to be 
highly humorous, occur after the death of Elsie Murray. 

We should have said a great deal too much about a feeble tale, 
were it not that Jn the Isle of Wight resembles a large portion of 
the fiction which is issued from the press week by week. Why it 
is written it is hard to say, still harder is it to say who reads it; 





but as the supply is constant, so must be the demand, and one is | 


therefore forced to the conviction that novels which are not only 
without one scintillation of genius, but are even destitute of 
ordinary talent, novels in which the characters are as powerless as 
bran dummies, and in which the descriptive passages would almost 
disgrace a penny-a-liner, are nevertheless written and published 
with as much regularity as if their production were as useful and 
as inevitable as the operations of nature. 
there is no literature so prolific as ours. What a splendid library 
it is possible to form of the works produced in this shape by 
men of consummate genius or of admirable talent! ‘Think of 
the masterpieces of Fielding and Richardson, of Scott, of 
Jane Austen, of Lytton and Dickens, of Hawthorne and George 
Eliot, of Thackeray and Miss Bronté ; think of the scores of bril- 
liant stories, conceived and executed with consummate skill, rich 
with humour, weighty with thought, glowing with imagination ; 
think, too, how few of these it is possible to read and read again 
in the brief leisure moments of our busy lives, and then say if it 
is not strange that aimless and inane novels should be so readily 
accepted by the public! We are far indeed from saying that 
every reader who takes up a novel is bound to select the choice 
productions of the great masters of the art. Men and women are 
too happily constituted to need always the rarest wine, the love- 
liest flowers, the most dainty viands. Second-rate fiction may 
sometimes afford very pleasant reading, and if it be the honest 
work of conscientious novelists, may deserve the temporary praise 


it receives. But such fiction must be sustained with some ability, 


must bave fancy or imagination enough to carry us, while we are | 


reading it, beyond the range of our daily cares,—must possess, at 
least, some animation of language and beauty of thought. Jn ti 
Isle of Wight has no virtues of the kind. It is simply inane and 
harmless. Unhappily, much of the fiction of our time, while 
equally inane, is not equally innocent, and writers without a 
thought to express, and who are unable to conceive a character 
strong enough to stand upright, even with the help of puppet- 
strings, will grasp at popularity by exciting the prurient curiosity 
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of their readers. 
some kind of literature should be women. 
BURCKHARDT'S “CICERONE.” 
THAT sce] ] question of the mocking Frenchman, ‘ Si un 
Allemand peut avoir de l'esprit?” must often suggest itself to 
the reader of modern German literature. The criticism, true (ac- 
cording to German confession), of the seventeenth century, when 
it was made, appeared ludicrous and indecent during the third and 
fourth decades of this century, when names like Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, Richter, Heine, with others, first became tolerably familiar 
to educated English people. This, however, has proved to be the 
too brief zenith of German literary fame amongst us. Magna illa 
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Strange that the chief vendors of this unwhole- | 
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ingenia cessere. Nor is this fall in literary merit wonderful. 
National genius in all its spheres has always exhibited the most 
singular phases of ascent and declension. Some of these phases 
have hitherto baffled the explanation of all except the upholders 
of a pet theory. But the cause of others may be, more or less, 
traced to facts. Looking back on German literature before and 
after the brilliant ‘* moment” of seventy or eighty years reckoned 
from about 1760 onward, it is impossible not to recognise, what 
the brilliancy of the moment naturally effaced at the time,—that 
this remarkable literary impulse was of an essentially Alexandrian 
In place of being the flower and a fine development of a 
it endeavoured to create and impose a 
the nation. ‘There was hence an 
the 


type. 
national 
culture from above upon 
ineffaceable stamp of artificiality about it, even 
genius of some among its leaders was itself genuine; although it 
would probably be unfair to assert that the movement never 
reached the heart of the people, yet there was nothing in it which 
could establish itself permanently there as a principle of vitality. 
In fact, the coryphzeus of German literature, as he is commonly 
considered, practically abandoned the idea himself when, in 
his later years, he talked of a ‘ world-literature” as the 
proper aim of German authors. It is true that this, with other 
“‘ mystic” utterances of Goethe, does not appear to find any 
response in Germany, and that cultivated opinion here has begun 
to rate at a lower and truer level the pretensions crudely set up in 
favour of his oracular wisdom. Yet the mere announcement of 
the ‘“‘ cosmopolitan” idea by a man so distinguished is a strong 
evidence of the artificiality of the movement,—of what we have 
called its Alexandrian character. It struck few roots, and the tree 
has rapidly withered. If any one should think our judgment too 
severe, we would ask simply, where now are the names answering, 
not only to those we have enumerated, but to the secondary stars 
| of that period ? 

In the literature bearing upon Art this decadence is, at any rate, 
clearly marked. From Winckelmann, Lessing, and Schlegel, 
writers who united taste in judgment with clearness in style, we 
have descended, through Rumobr and Passavant, to writers 
such as Grimm and Lubke, decorated, indeed, with academic 
titles, but whose main merits must be sought in their bookworm- 
industry and catalogue erudition. Dr, Burckhardt rises above this 
class a little. lis style, which, we are assured, has not suffered 
at his translator’s hands, is, indeed, heavy and involved, after the 
habit from which his countrymen have hitherto proved unable to 
extricate themselves. ‘The idea that beauty should be described 
in beautiful words, that good taste should have equivalent literary 
expression, never seems to occur to him, nor, had it occurred, 
does he show any capacity for realising it. Can anything be 
more clumsy, more disheartening to a student of taste, than the 
preface with which the Doctor approaches the painting of the 


‘* culture,” 


when 
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sixteenth century ? 
“* Not until art in the fifteenth century had mastered the expression 
f every kind of life, did she, simplified, and at the same time infinitely 
enriched, by her achievement, create at last the highest form of life. 
Then and there it springs forth, suddenly, like a flash of lightning, not 
simply the fruit of persevering endeavour, but like the gift of heaven. 
The time had come. Out of the thousand elements proved to be 
capable of delineation, out of the wide extent of life which had formed 
the domain of art from Masaccio to Signorelli, out of time and nature, 
the great masters now gather eternal truths for imperishable works of 
Each has her kind, so that one beauty does not exclude another, 


f the highest.” 


art. 
but altogether form a multiform revelation o 


Almost every word here that is not common-place is, strictly 
speaking, untrue. Had the art of the fifteenth ceutury mastered 
| landscape, and common life, and portraiture, and contemporary in- 
cident? Are the fading pictures of Rapbael and Leonardo and 
Titian imperishable? It is this kind of talk which, like the 
copious jargon of ornamentalism with which we in England are now 
inundated, makes sensible people, not naturally disposed that way, 
hate art:—and it is also as remote as possible from the way in 
which artists themselves speak of their own or other persons’ per- 
formances. The abseuceof this latter element in judging, to return to 
the Ciccrone, is the most serious defect in the main body of the book. 
We do not, indeed, admit that artists are the sole proper judges of 
art, nor that they are even likely to take such a large view of it 
as is required for a historical survey. Yet it is equally true that 
a writer who has, or seems to have, no feeling for painting on its 
technical side will necessarily fail in a complete understanding of 
Dr. Burck- 


the merits of painting as addressed to non-artists. 
hardt not unfrequently shows good taste in his judgment of the 
great Italian painters, and it is this which makes us place his 
| book above those of some of his countrymen and contemporaries. 
The general account of the Venetian school, for example, that of 
| Giotto, of Francia, of Raphael, appears to us well felt, if ex- 
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pressed with almont | ingenious awkwendnen. heaton Peragino, | 
Tintoret, on the other hand, are treated unintelligently ; the 
author, having little perception of technical merit, or of the 
technical development which runs side by side in art with the 
development in thought and feeling, is unable to fathom painters 
with whom he does not happen to sympathise. 

The real strong point of the book remains for notice. Within 
a truly compact volume, which would not overweight even a 
knapsack (for which one measures by ounces), we have here a 
very full and, as far as we can judge without elaborate com- 
parison, a trustworthy summary of the latest researches on the 
authorship and locality of all the pictures in Italy, including 
those not by Italian artists, with indications of the painters’ lives 
sufficient to make any intelligent traveller understand the 
position in art of what he is looking at. The immense researches 
of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle are here brought within 
manageable compass. The arrangement, though inevitably not 
quite consistent (following sometimes the artist and sometimes the 
town or gallery), aided by an excellent index, is perfectly clear. 
That such a book must contain many conjectural assumptions is 
also inevitable, and the valuable additions by other hands (especially 
by M. Miindler, to whom, under Eastlake’s guidance, our Nationa 
Gallery has been much indebted), often contain amusing proofs, 
by the many names to whom a given work is assigned, how doc- 
tors may differ here, as elsewhere. Yet, taking the whole together, 
we may thank Mrs. Clough for a volume which will add immensely 
to the pleasure and profit of all students of art in Italy, not only 
by supplying the ground-work of secure fact indispensable for such 
study, but by indicating a hundred little towns and churches 
upon the road as repositories of unsuspected wealth. 

We might say much on this point; much on what is likely to be 
the fate of the works left by the Italians of old iu the hands of 
their wholly tasteless and destructive descendants ; much also on | 
that study of art as the reflection of the feelings and literature and | 
politics, ecclesiastical and civil, of Italy, during that long Renais- 
sance movement which really (in Art) began with Cimabue and 
ended with Domenichino, which alone gives real meaning to what 
we see in churches and galleries. But this tempting investigation, 
so rich, and yet so easily carried into extravagance, has been wisely 
avoided within the narrow limits of the Cicerone, and we will 
here follow the example of its author. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S BOOKS. 

Life in the Red Brigade, by R. M. Ballantyne (Routledge), contains a 
collection of papers describing the life of a London fireman. Another 
story gives a graphic sketch of a far-off outpost in the free hunting 
regions of North America. Mr. Ballantyne writes with liveliness, and 
his “book for boys” will doubtless be welcome to them.—— Aunt 
Charlotte's Stories of English History, by Charlotte M. Yonge (Marcus 
Ward), are intended, we are told, for “ very young children.” “I never 
yet found a nursery history,” says Miss Yonge, “that was correct in } 
the facts that it attempted to give” (we wonder, by the way, whether 
this fact is “ correct,” that the English learnt the bad custom of drink- 
ing from the Danes. From what Tacitus tells us of some of their 
ancestors, it is quite possible that they did not need much teach- 
ing). Miss Yonge’s book seems excellently well adapted for 
its purpose.———The Boy's Book of Trades. (Routledge.) We can 
hardly suppose that many boys will be determined in their choice 
of a trade by what they read in this book. They might be so, if it were 
fashionable among us, as it was of old among the Jews, to train up 
everyone, gentle and simple, to some handicraft; but though such 
choice may be otherwise determined, they cannot but find the book 
interesting and useful.——Zhe Night before the Holidays (Hope's 
Annual), (Nimmo.) Mr. Hope’s volume consists of a number of 
stories which certain boys tell to each other in their dormitory the 
night before going home. <A grown-up critic does not find it easy to 


say what sort of stories boys do actually tell to each other under such 





circumstances, but he can safely pronounce that these are anyhow 
sufficiently amusing. At School with an Old Dragoon. By Stephen 
J. MacKenna. (Henry 8. King and Co.) Mr. Orme, who has just 
taken his degree, arrives at ‘ Ghuznee Villa,” where Captain 
Blunt prepares pupils for Army examinations, makes the acquaint- 


ance of his principal, tells the story of his life, and then gives 
some of the yarns which he was wont to spin for his pupils. 
These yarns give some very spirited and interesting descriptions of 
soldiering in various parts of the world. The “Captain” had served 
with the British Legion in Spain, in the campaign against the 
Canadian Rebels, and elsewhere, and must have been very good com- 
We wish 


ers of books are | 
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pany. The tales have previously appeared in Good Things. 
that all publishers could see, what we believe all buy 
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eaten 


unanimous about, ore oii a fact ought to be invariably mentioned on 
the title-page. The Markhams of Ollerton : a Tale of ‘the Civil Wi ar, 
1642-1647. By Elizabeth Glaister. (Marcus Ward.) Miss Glaister ee 
wisely taken one scene, so to speak, of the great drama of the Civil 





War, has studied it carefully, and deals with it skilfully and success. 
wily. Those who know Nottinghamshire will fi eel a special interest in 
h which they must be 
familiar; allreaders will find The Markhams of Ollerton sufficiently 
interesting. The writer’s sympathies are on the Royal side, but they are 
expressed with moderation. 
attractive personage. 


a story which brings before them many names 


The heroine is made a very life-like and 
Blanche and Beryl, by Madame de Stolz 
(Routledge), is a story of how two young girls of widely different char- 
acter bear a reverse which reduces them to poverty. The most attrac. 
tive figure in the tale is the mischievous young Nicholas, with his 
impossible military tendencies. How Paul Arnold Made his Fortune 
(Routledge), is a little story, drawn, it would seem, from German 
sources, and describing how by kindness and courage a young German 








lad made his way to great prosperity among the mines of Pern.—— 
Doda’s Birthday, by Edwin J. Ellis (Marcus Ward), professes to be a 
“faithful record of all that befell a little girl ona long eventful day.” 

It describes the humour of a number of certainly eccentric people, and 
we found it, though occasionally amusing, certainly rather hard to 
understand, More of a genuine child’s book, according to our taste, is, 
another which comes from the same publisher, Jom: the History of a 
Very Little Boy, by H. Rutherford Russell. Of fairy tales we haye 
a plentiful supply. First among these, as containing the old favourites 
of which we never tire, we place Zhe National Nursery Book 
(Warne), with its “hundred and twenty illustrations,” with 
their brilliant colouring. This is a very pretty little book, and 
of convenient size.— The Little People, and other Tales, by 
Lady Pollock, Professor Clifford, and W. H. Pollock (Chapman and 
| Hall), is a book of ingeniously constructed fairy tales of modern manu- 
facture. With this we may mention Fitful Gleams from Fairy-Land, 
by Edith Milner (Hodder and Stoughton); Conrad and Columbine, a 
Fairy Tale, by James Mason (Nimmo); and Knights and Enchanters, 
| by the Author of “Old Friends from Fairyland” (Salisbury: Brown 
| and Co.) ; this last volume containing three tales adapted from “ The 
| Facrie Queen. Among books for young children we may mention 
Sunday Reading for Young Children (Routledge), a neat little volume 
adorned with an abundance of good illustrations; and from the same 
publishers, The Child’s Coloured Scripture Book and the Child’s Coloured 
Gift-Book, one being of the sacred, the other of the secular kind, and 
both excellent of their kind.—— The Children’s Voyage, by Mrs. George 
Cupples (Marcus Ward), is a pleasant little story of how two young 
people make a yoyage up to Scotland in a yacht, and of what they 
do and see on the way.——TZie Little Flower-Seekers. By Rosa 
Mulholland. (Mareus Ward.) Here “The Adventures of Trot and 
are illustrated by 
The 
Illuminated Scripture Text- Book (Warne) gives an_ illwminated 
text and a stanza of verse for every day in the year, and is 








some remarkably good chromo - lithographs of flowers. 





interleaved with blank pages for a diary.x——We have before us two 
stout volumes full of good reading, The Leisure Hour and The Sunday 
at 7 (the Religious Tract Society), and 7’he Children’s Prize, edited 
| by J. E. Clarke (W. W. Gardner).——Of new editions we have British 
Heroes of Foreign Wars, by James Grant (Routledge); The Life of 
Peter the Great, by J. Barrow, F.RS. (Tegg Misunderstood, by 
Florence Montgomery, with eight full-page illustrations by G. Du 
Maurier (Bentley); Flowers and Festivals, or Directions for the Floral 
Decoration of Churches, by W. A. Barrett (Rivingtons); The Swiss 
Family Robinson (Warne); and The Story of Don Quixote, by M. Jones 
(Routledge). 


Aunt Ann’s Stories. Edited by Louisa Loughborough. (Nimmo.)— 
Aunt Ann was aunt to seven children, and these are the stories she told 
them. The most notable feature of the stories is that they are all taken 
riginal English 





from the French, and though (as is the case with ¢ 
plays) the names of people and places are altered, there are many indi- 
cations of the former nationality. We see some of these indications in the 
story of the officer of King Charles I., and how he was saved from death 
by the gratitude of the Cromwellian judge who had been his school- 
fellow, and whom when at school he had saved from a caning. We see 
t also in the story of the lad who had to watch all night over his father’s 
horses, which were fastened by long ropes to an oak tree. In some of 
these cases, English children will either detect something at variance 
with their own ideas, or will ask for explanations which will prove difli- 
cult to their parents. There are other stories, however, which will 
involve no such complications, and many of these are highly to be 
recommended, 


Lady Bell: a Story of Last Century. By the Author of “ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline.” (Strahan and Co. )}—The author of “Citoyenne Jacque- 





second attempt at repro- 


She 


line ” has not succeeded so well in this, her 
ducing the manners and the talk of a by, gone age, as in her first. 
did well to select the heart-stirring scenes of the Great French Revolu- 
tion, for therein she found strong emotions and situations which must 
always be interesting, and can never have the entirely passed-away 
effect of mere incidents of domestic life which are supposed to haye 
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in England a hundred years ago. 
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first story is laid was one of the most romantic in tl 
story ‘ r] the iod of the second had nothing romantie 
shout it, in England ; and t vuthor of Lady Bell has not invested it 
“7 magination with the missing attribute. The people in 
t a ] ¢ Lady B who is married twice in her teens 
, iff eal, and the attempts at local colouring, and tl 
phraseol t period,—the use of tl words * Madam,” “ 
" purely rs,—only render the effect strange to this age, 
‘ r back to another. Details of costume, 
ling, lilitary affairs are carefully ged; but they a 
too pl ’ id t whole com] unsatisfactorily 
n Ti t it is the runaway Lady Bell’s meeting wit 
M1 “J 1 her husband, and her service of that lady int 
t yan” during one of her provincial tours. The 
ps natter-of-fact of the great actress are brought out wit 
‘ im quality of which there is no further instance in the 
book. Miss Kingscote, to whom Lady Bell is transferred, is prepos- 
terou d l. Weadmire the painstaking industry with which the 
author ha ip her composition, but we cannot regard it as worth 
the trou see that: the mistakes and miseries of Lady Bell are 
ny mot! esting or probable because they are pushed back into 
the last 
Seve >) een, Veronica Gordon. By M. M. Bell (Warne. )— 
This is a pretty little story of a child whom her father brings home 
from India, 1 places in the care of an old friend of her mother’s. The 
charact this old friend, especially the jealousy with which she 
guards and would fain keep to herself the child’s love, is well drawn. 
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the whole 
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it shows verness in the writer, and 
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the figu le drama look as if they were alive. 
































distinct piece of description in the book, but 
a talent for making 


also received Letts’s Pocket Diary and Almanack, in a leather 


We have 
case; and the same publishers’ No. 37 Universal Diary, 1874, with an 
almanack, i large quarto size, very_useful for housekeepers. 
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LIBRARY EDITION of FROUDE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. . JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY by Dr. R. G. LATHAM. 
Now Complete, in 12 vols. demy 8vo, price £8 18s, Complete in 4 vols. 4to, price £7, cloth. 
H ISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of WOLSEY to DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By R. G, 
the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Z a. M.A., M.D., F.R.S., &c., late Fellow of King's College, C; imbridge; 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford Author of * The E » x Language,” &c. Founded on that of Dr. Samuel Johns on, 
*,* To be had in Five Sections as follows :— as edited ( the H. J. Todd, M.A. With numerous Emendations and Additions, ’ 
Vols, I. to IV. Reign of Henry VIIL., price 54s. ‘ The spec ial excellence of the present over all previous editions will be 
Vols, V. and VI. Edward VL. and Mary, price 28s. | in te etymological department.”"—John Bull, 2 ened 
Vols. VII. and VIII. Elizabet ~~ Vols. I. and IL, price 2 ah no aad o a dictiona s 
Vols. IX. and X. Elizabeth, Vols, Il, and TV., price ee aes ‘the udditi O mach of. the original text 
Vols, XI. and XII. Elizabett Vo ls and VI.. price 3 “ . — oe : '" enn d ESRI £r6 
° I so numerous and extensive, that it may be regarded virtually as a new book 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. Dr, Latham’s Dictionary deserves to be stu lie l by every one iuterested in the 
language; as a book of reference it is admirably fitted for general usefulness 


Of whom may _be had, price £3 12s. 
The CABINET EDITION of Mr. FROUDE’S HISTOR 
complete in Twelye Volumes, crown 8vo. 
Also, by the same Author. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND inthe 18th CENTURY. Vol. I. 


Edinburgh Review 


Y of ENGLAND, 


Svo, pl ice 





London: LONGMANS and Co., 


The Rev. 


and the other shite tecneate 





. W. COX’S ARYAN MY rHOLOG Y 





16s, Vols. II. and III (complet! tion) in the press. In 2 vols. Svo, price 23s cloth. 
ines i ie ———_——— | rnur ry Vv vr ’ war ra 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 12s 6d, sloth. [ HE MY PHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. By the 
Rey. GEORGE W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity College, Gold 


‘Mr. Cox has made a 
illus trating the mythology 
has given the result of his 


ySTIMATES of the ENGLISH KINGS from WILLIAM the 

"4 CONQUEROR to GEORGE III. By J. LANGTON SANrorRD, Author of “ Studies 
and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion,” &c. 

“ A series of Essays in the original sense of the word, which deserves the atten- 
tion of all students of history, whether they be mere beginners or have advanced 
far in this branch of study. These honest, ie en, aA delicate attempts to dissect 
character are almost more valuable when we disagree from them than when we agree 
with them The book, as a whole, will please the reader who is familiar with 
English history by suggesting objections or comparisons; it will instruct in some 
degree the reader w ho has been imperfectly taught or has forgotten what he has 
learnt; there is hardly anybody to whom it will not do some service by at least 
setting him thinking. 

London : 


& 





ences of 
ment of learned specula 
national scholarship.” —Z£ 
se 


Time (in 4 vols., with 


“Times 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co London: 


, Paternoster Row. 








ORNWALL MINERALS R. \IL W AY COMPAN Y. —Incorporated by Special 

Act of Parliament. ISSUE of DEBENTURE BONDS bearing interest at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. 

per Annum. The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the above- named Debenture Bonds, for 
periods of three, five, or seven years.—By order. R. C. PRESTON, Secretary. 


27 and 28 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., November, 1873. 


>] 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medica Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemi-ts of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that D.J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE is adm! tted by the Prof 

discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. 
CHLORODYNE «cts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—‘“ It is, without Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.— sa | 
doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

*.* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty’ s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, December 1, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s 13d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


pach bottle. 
= ‘ SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


FRAGRANT SOA P— 

The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
See name on each tablet. 





, save Dr. 





on to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
I | J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
o 


and Outfitter. 
ndon { 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street 
London { 22 Cornhill 
Manchester—10 Mosley Street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold Street 
Birmingham—39 New Street. 


CHRISTMAS HO IL ID: AYS 
Complete preparations have been made for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN'S OUTFITS at Home for the Holi 
days, 


,and 


*,* Use no other. 


\PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d ; 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 


To GENTLEMEN.—Evening Dress Suits of the H it y ai 
highest finish and fashion ‘born, London; and all Chemists. 
The Stock comprises tasteful Designs in Suits for AIR- CURLING FLUID, 248 High 





Younger Boys and ‘“ Regulation” Suits as worn at ’ oar © pee pa 
Eton, Harrow, and other Great Schools. Overcoats | jr fips” of  yesey Ole or map ty tent ore 
in warm materials, from One Guinea. it i eulied os Sold te 6d: a the { 54 at et. 
cae civ gl oe . a ad sé 1d. Sold at 3s Gd; sent 3s for 54 ste 3. 
The SHIRT, HOSIERY, and HAT DEPARTMENT. | frag of all Chemists. 
—Great Care has been taken in the selection of Winter 
Stock, and with special reference to the colours being REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 


London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 
manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR 


suitable for each dress. Whether in Hats, Hose, Ties, 
or other articles, they will be found to harmonise with 
the particular tint of dress selected. The Shirts and 
Underclothing are of superior quality, while the prices 
are most moderate for cash payments, 


WASH. 





H. J. NICOLL’S ADDRESSES:— —By damping the head with this beautifally- 
London (114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and perfumed Wasb, in two days the hair becomes its | 
- (22 Cor nbill. original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 


10s 6d, sent for LEX. ROSS, 248 High 


Holborn, Lond 


stamps —A 


Manchester—10 Mosley Street. 
and all Chem 


sts. 


IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


forwarded by post, their value wil be sent per return. 

Messrs. BROWNING, 
bourne Terrace, London ; 
Manchest 


5 Chilworth Street, West- 
or 11 Booth Street Piccadilly, 


Liverpool—50 Bold Street on; | 
Birminght am—39 New Street. ages 2 . om i. fs 
wei JOSE MACHIN E.—Dhis is a| 
MRS r A. ALLEN’S fe contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an | 
WORLD'S 2 uly, 80. orig gen yank of _— = | 
> rory Wp ITWac Hember consists, at an l ormed nose 18s quickly 
ie RES I ORER or DRESSIN¢ shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its! without pain. Pr ice 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. | 
youthful colour and beauty. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. two stamps. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth . : —_ ee 
FALLING Hair is immed l eck - TR Tre 
THIN Hair thic a. iis ( L D A RTIFICIAL TEETH 
BALDNESS prevented. WANTED, to PURCHASE.—Persons having | 
the above to sell can apply, with the teeth, or, 1 


er. 


Depot, 


By the same Author, Vols 
A HISTORY of GR 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 


—_ 


profound and careful study of the materials available for 
of the Aryan nations; and in the volumes before us he 
inquiries with the ease and clearness of an ace ompli shed 


English writer, yet with the elaborate detuils, the exact learning, and copious refer- 
a Germ an scholar. 


The Mytholovy of the Aryan Nations is thus a monu- 
tion and systematic research highly creditable to our 
Wdinburgh Review, 

L, and IL., 8vo, price 36s, just ready, 
EECE, from the Earliest Period to the Present 


Maps and Plans). 
and Co., Paternoster Row. 





| “XOOD CABINEL FURNITURE. 






















In order to FURNISH HOUSES completely, 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has, in addition to his other 
Stock:— 

BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS ......... wide 3ft. 3ft.6in. 4ft 
Good Maple or Oak lds 6d 20s 6d 24s 02 
sest Polishec dP ine 28s 6d 328 Od 36s Od 
26s Od 358 0d ~~ 
jus «-» 63s Od 708 Od 87s 6a 
DRAWE RS poensepegnapeos -wide 3ft. 3ft.Gin. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak ... 28s 0d 378 0d 55s 0d 
3est Polished Pine, 57s 0d 728 Gd 958 0d 
Best Mahogany 738 6d 95s Od 1303 04 
DRESSING-TABLES.—w ide 3ft. 3ft.Gin. 4ft, 
Gvuod Maple or Oak . 17s Od 21s 6d 25s 0a 
Best Polished Pine. 258 6d 298 0d 33s 0a 
Best Mahogany Drawers... 453 0d 47s 6d 53s 0d 
WARDROBES, with 
Drawers, Trays, and 
Hanging Space......wide 4ft. 4ft. Gin. 5ft. 
Good Maple or Oak...... 1058 0d 1158 Od 1278 6d 
Best Polished Pine 175s 0d 1908 Od 200s 0a 






Best Mahogany... 2308 Od 255s Od 290s 0d 
American Ash, Birch, P ‘itch Pine , &c., in proportion. 
DINING-ROOM F URNITURE. 

Mahogany chairs, covered 














in leather, stuffed horse- 

hair eve 30s Od 358 Od 423 0d 
Mahogany Couches ......... 105s 0d 1458 0d 210s Od 
Mahogany Dining-ts able s, 

telescope action, size 

8 £6, Dy 4 Lt. ..cccccrcssersoree 135s 0d 1558 0d 190s 0@ 

wide—4 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 6 ft. 

Mahogany Sideboards ...... £9 0s £10 Os £11 103 
With plate-glass backs... £10 53 £15 lds £23 Os 


Easy Chairs, stuffed 

horsehair 378 6d, 65s, to 180s. 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Faucy Chairs. 
Centre Tables, Work Tables, Occasional Tables, 
Card Tables, Chiffonniers, and Cabinets. 

Davenports, Whatnots, Music Cabiuets, and Stools. 
The above in Walnut, Black & Gold, & Fancy Woods. 
Gilt Console Tables and Pier Glasses. 


JILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
aud 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always uvudertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


\RANT’'S MORELLA CHERRY 
J BRANDY. Supplied to Her Majesty at all the 


Royal Palaces, 
MORELLA CHERRY 


XN RANT'S 
BRANDY. F moouses by Excursionists, Sports 


men, Military and Aristocratic Circles. Often super- 
sedes Wine. A valuable ‘Tonic. 

| t RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 

BRANDY. Order through any Wine Merchant, 


or  &. of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s. net 
per Doz., prepaid Rail Carriage Free. 

ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
4 largest holders of Whiskyintheworld, Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in pref srence tou French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations hw) be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Lrish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their Lon xd on Oflices, 4 Beaufort Buildings 


Strand, W.C. 
A T THIS FESTIVE SEASON, 
PERSONS SUFFERING from HEADACHE 
arising from constitutional inaction, b'liary derange- 
ment, or over-indulgence at the table, are particularly 
recommended to try 
PARR'S LIFE PILLS. 
They have never been known to fail in affording 
immediate relief. Sold by all Chemists, 














December 27, 1873.] 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
ss WORLD. 


USE OF THE 


STARCH 


Always Secures 


THE 
GLENFIELD 


t of the Laundress, 


he Deligt 
. The Admiration of the Beholder, 





And the Comfort of the Wearer 
mH E PALL-MALL 


This RESTAU RANT is removed to more spacious 
and comni sai us Premises, 

14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACK, 

(embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 

which is w available for Regimental Dinners and 

similar parties) 
Entrance to priva 
Open for Sup 


le 
i 


no 
te rooms in Carlton Street adjacent. 


as before, under an Exemption 


ence 

EA AND  PERRINS’ 

d (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
ves the appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 

gold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


Im} 


for 


on all 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac 
simile across label 


7 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘J SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY | 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, | 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 


SAUCE. 


ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | } 


name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against | 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis 
lead the public 





(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


} The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly re quest ed to observe that each Bottle, pre- 





pared by LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
nsed 80 many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 
EN TO CR ET E 


D - 
SOLUBLE TOOTH-POWDER TABLETS. 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT 


Cannot soil the dressing-case nor toilet-table, and 
are a perfect luxury. Prepared from a combination 
of ingredients of undo ubted purity and efficacy. Price 
2s 6d per box, of all re spec table Chemists and Per- 
fumers. Wholesale: Barclay & Sons, Farringdon Street 

E. C. RUBY, Proprietor, 26 Riding-House Street, W 

A sample box post free for four stamps. 


TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris 
t matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each 





tine 














Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot 
To be bad of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
RUPTURES BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W* HITE’ MOC-MAIN LEVER 
JR USS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring te tful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft ba being worn round the body, while the re 
yui ting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so much ease 
and ¢ ene that it cannot be detected, and may be 
wor! g e} A descriptive circular may be had 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, f umference of the body two inches 
belov ps being sent to the Manufacturer 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London 
Single 7 8, 4 4 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. | e ditto, 31s 6d, 42s , and 52s 6d; postage 
free Umb litto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free 
_ PB ffice ders to at be made payable to John White, 
Post Piccadilly 
NEW PATENT 
PLastic S'] OCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &.,f VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNI SS end SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAIN They are porous, light in texture, and 
mex pe sive, ar irawn on like an ordinary stock 
tng. Price 4s 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square | 


| 
| 
| 


' Admittance, ls 


SPECTATOR. 1665 


CE} I AW LIFE ASSU RANCE soc IE TY. 
4 


THE 


| EL ICA 





LIFE INSUR: AN 


5 in 1797. Fleet Street, London. Established 1823. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, DIRECTORS. 
Westminster, Francis Thomas Bircham, E Parliament Street 





DIRECTORS. The Hon. Hallyburton G. Car npbell, Prince's Terrace, 









Henry R. Brand, Esq.,M.P.| Henry Lancelot Holland, Prince's Gate. 
Octavius E, Coope 4q- Esq. Jonathan Henry Christie, Esq., Stanhope St., Hyde Pk, 
John Coope Davis, Esq. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., | Frederick George Davidson, Esq., Spring Gardens. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq M.P., F.R.S John Deedes, Esq., Inner Temple 
Charles Emanuel Good- | John Stewart Oxley, Esq. Oliver William Farrer, Esq., Inner Temple 
hart, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. William James Farrer, Esq , Lincoln's Lun Fields. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, | Dudley Robert Smith,Esq. | Clement Francis, Esq., Cambridge 
Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. | Henry Ray Fresbfield, Esq., Bank Buildings 
This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. Right Hon. Russell Gurney, Q.C., MP. (Recorder of 
Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in | Sir Thomas Henry, Hanover Square (London) 
Four fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits. William Frederick Higgins, Esq. Chester Place, 
w Rates without Participati: a ta De fits Belgrave Square ’ A P 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- Grosvenor Hodgkinson, Esq., M.P., Newark, Notts. | 
John James Johnson, Esq., Q.C., King’s Bench Wa!k, 


proved Security, in sums of not le 38 than £500, 
ANNUAL PREMIUM require 
£100 for the whole term of life 


Temple 
R. Bullock Marsham, Esq 
College, Oxford 


2d for the Assurance of 


, D.C.L. (Warden of Merton 


). 














Age. a } = od Age. ee | heat Richard Nicholson, Esq., Spring Gardens 

| a . | . * | John Swift, Esq., Great Cumberland Place. 

gy ae ge pe ar aa Edward Tompson, Esq., Stone Buildgs., Lincoln's Inn. 

15 fill 0 £1 15 - 0 7 - " "; 10 - Sir Chas. Robert Turne’, Chester Terrace, Regent's Pk. 

20 | 28 ee ot ee et 8 oe ae ft | John Elded Walters, Eeq.. New Square , Lincoln's Inn. 

30 | 2 4 0} 210 4 60 610 674 a , Esq. (Master of the Court of 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary E3 cowed quer). 
Arnold William White, Esq., Great Marlborough St. 
MUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE | Basil Thos. Woodd, Esq., Conyngham Hall, Yorkshire. 
(x pda John Young, Esq., Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 

11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. , | Invested assets on 3ist December, 1872, as 
| Established 1821.—Subscrib a0 apital, Two Millions. stated in the returns made to the Board 


of Trade, pursuant to the Life Assurance 





DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—JAMES GOODSON, Esq. \ Ln ey BBE, BBTO  cecccvccccscccecccconcscecs £5,512,566 
Deputy-Chairman—ARCHIBALD Hamin TON, Esq. Income for the past year, acc edit ig to the 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Fre: - ck H. Janson, Esq. IR CES cccsocectnemrenecemememnnn 506,993 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | G. Ss Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., | Total claims paid to 31st December, 1872:— 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. a P. SUMS Assured .......ceccercerseeeeres £7,167,045 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | Be aumont W. Lubbock, Bonus thereon..,,..... peneeapengnennes 266,392 


Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 8 9,433,437 
Sir W. R. — Bart. 
Alban G. H, Gibbs, 
Thomson Hankey, Esq 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
John G, Hubbard, Esq. Henry Vigue, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH } 
Actuary—SAMUEL Brown. | 
Share Capital at present paid up & invested £1,000,000 
Total Funds exceed 2,550,000 
a sl Annual Income exceeds.. 390,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas must | 
| be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th January 


[ ONDON and LANC ASHIRE LIFE 
4 


Total amount of bonus allotted at the 

several divisions of profits which have 

been made 4,861,034 

Assurances on lives may be effected for any de sired 
amount with or without profits 

Policies are granted under the terms 
Women's Property Act, 1870. 

Loans are granted on security of 
connection with policies of assurance 

Advances are made on security of the unencumbered 
policies of the Society 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal, &c., may be ob- 
| tained on application, personally or by letter, to the 
Actuary, at the Office. 

November, 1873 


ber and HUDSON CANAL 

COMPANY, SIX-PER-CENT, DEBENTURES 
of 1875. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the Coupon due Ist 
January, 1874, on the Loan of £600,000, issued through 
Messrs. GILEAD A. SMITH and OO., will be paid by 
the IMPERIAL BANK, Limited, 6 Lothbury, on and 
after that date. Coupons must be le one clear day 
for examination. 


—_ FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street aud Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) 
JOHN J. BROUMFIELD, 


1 
John Martin, Esq. } 
Augustus Prevost, Esq. | 
William Steven, 
John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 














of the Married 


life interests in 








GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY | 
Head Office—Leadevhall Street, Cornhill, E 
The result of the last valuation was an addition to 
the Policies of £1 per cent. per annum, varying from 
23 to 53 per cent. of the Premiums paid. 

Assurances effected prior to 3lst January will rank 
for an additional Year's Bonus at the next Division 
over those opened subsequently. 

W. P.CLIREHUGH, Manager and Actuary. 
[ ONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE 

, INSURANCE COMPANY. 

London Office—Leadenhall Street, Cornhill, E.C. 

The Days of Grace allowed for payment of Christmas 
Renewals expire on 9th January 
( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 


bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Me) 


i Secretaries. 
BANK of SOUTH AU STRAL [A 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
| RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 

the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terma, apply at the Offic it Old Broad Street, 





bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, | E.C. WILLLIAM PU RDY, General Manager. 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko —- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their TO INVESTORS 

office. They also issue circular notes for the use of Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


travellers by the overland route 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c. 
and the affec ting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies 


= NNINGTON and CQO.’'S 

MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share aud Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Lnvestments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent 





They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for PENNINGTON and COO. 3 Royal Exchange 
fixed periods, the terms f which may be ascertaived | Buildings, London, E.C 
on application at their of — 

fice hours o 3; Saturdays, 1¢ 2. Tory 1: 
Office hours, 10 to 8; Saturdays, 10 to 3 a EK INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1873 ; “ - 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
" . . ’ . . 79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 

NASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS. : 

4 Income from P vomit mm £338,129 

4 Accumulated Funds 3,073,700 





‘than £1,500,000. 





HOWARD and SONS, Manofacturers, solicit an | Arso, a Subscribe 1 Oapisal’s of more 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied At the last Quinquennia!l Investigation the Surplus, 
description. after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 
25, 26, & 27 BERN ERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, | becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
LONDON, W was found to be £347,570. Of this sum £184,654 was 
PATENTEES set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
. . in - ~Tanre share and policy-holders rhe remainder, namely, 
WOOD TAPESTRY, P ARQU E ] LOORING, £662,916, was reserved for future Bouuses, Expenses, 
AND CARPET ad other contingencie 
Decorators and Cabinet-Makers by Steam Pow GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
TMURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
IMPORTED BY _4 with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY 
Tad , > a) > = 1 CAUSED BY 
JAE are SON, nk kang oh s )YAI ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
CARPE MANUFAC TOR fO THE ROYAL PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF 
AMILY, RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1863. Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
que ijury. 
FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE.;| £725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Rooms Covered in One P iece ONE out of every Twelve Anaual Policyholdors 
_ — becoming a Claimant EAUH YEAR, 
0 : For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
HE SHADOW of DE AT Hi.’ Stations, to the ‘Local Agents, or at the Offices, 


orn 
Painted by Mr. HOI 


VIEW, from Ten till Five. 


MAN HUNT.—NOW on 


Old Bond Street.— | 4 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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ILLUSTRATED, 6a. \ ACMILL AN’S M AG AZINE. | THE 
LEISURE HOUR. we eee | BATTISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. CXVIL, JANUARY, 1874, price 6s. 





CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 









1, LITTLE JACK. 
MAIDEN MAY. By W.H.G. Kingston. Illustrated by | 9 Florence. Phnieiane 
H. French. | 3. MENDELSSHON. By Ferdinand Hiller. Chapters 1-3. | 1 Tae BatnAp are, 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. By Chas. Reed, Esq., MP. 4. Tak SHAvow oF DeatH. By the Author of “John | 9° wcpexs Scientiric INQUIRY AND Reto 
NoTes ON NeW Guinea. By the Rey, W. Wyatt Gill, Halifax, Gentleman.” : = ane wa! NQUIRY AND RELIGIOUS 
BA. 5. SPANISH LIFE AND CHARACTER DURING THE SUM-| 98 Iypvetive THEOLOGY 
CURIOSITIES OF THE Census. By Charles Mackeson, MER OF 1873. Part 3. 4. Masson's Microw Aub Bits Teune 
F.8.8. x ; | 6. My Time, AND WHAT I've DONE WITH IT.” By! 5. Minp AND THE SCIENCE OF ENERGY 
ORIGINAL FABLES. By Mrs. Prosser, witb Engraving. F. ©. Burnand. Chapters 32-33. & Massaané Gusex Ti ile Eo. entail 
ODDITIES OF IMPULSE AND HABIT. | 7. Pope's GAME OF OMBRE. 2 Tae POLITICAL Srrt sorons . 
SONNETS OF THE SacrED YEAR. By the Rey. S. J. | 8. National EDUCATION FROM A DENOMINATIONALIST’S | 9° Henny THOREAU THI Por 
Stone, M.A. Point OF View. By a Member of the London| 9. Jouy SruaRT MILL'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD: American Iilustra- School Board 10. iweuubinaey Pen evan es . 
tions of European Antiquities. By Principal Dawson, | 9 Savage WARFARE. By Sir Samuel Baker, M.A.,| 4 4 ay poo on yk as. 
LL.D., Montreal. With Eogravings. | F.RGS. | *« The re for sont post free for the Year to 
TP » Noere tad any Address for One G u =} ( 
SS ae pe. aaeeaies, CASTLE DALY: an Irish Home Story of 1847-8, on — 


THe DUKE OF EDINBURGH AND THE GRAND DUCHESS - pe?! 
socom rt o ce in the FEBRUARY Number of : 
MARIE ALEXANDROYVNA. y M. me MILLAN’ Ss MAGAZINE. — | This day, price 4d, the FIRST NUMBER of 


MATTHEW Morrison: the Autobiography of a Scoitish 
( ( 1 riography , | MACMILLAN and Co., London. } THE ARGONAU T. 


Probationer. By the Author of “ Laird Nabal.” 
' . Pian * | Bv the Rev. W. W ; teal , 
CAPTAIN COOK'S VISIT TO ATIU. By the Rey. W. W. A Monthly Magazine for Young Men. 








Gill, B.A. Lliustrated. ir 0 y — sir | 
VERONA. By Mary Howitt. hing Page Illustration. HE _ASH ANTEE Ww AR. a Sir Edited by GEORGE GLADSTONE, F.B.GS., F.C.S., &c. 
“IN MEMORTAM " AND THE BIBI SAMUEL BAKER'S Article, “SAVAGE WAR- pale 

b > " >I g ‘ vei TAZ ay " ANU- | ‘ontents, 
JOHN STUART MILL, &. ARY price _— A'S SAGAR Oe Ta INTRODUCTION. By Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S. 

With Illustration in Colours, ‘‘A GAME AT Fox AND =e : — ee peg g Ae r ng on = — OF Sorip- 
GEESE.” 2 _ imine demas m a TURE. y Kev elbam Da é 

— - - THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW | a HorpaySropy: Guacrers, By George King, F.S.8 
ILLUSTRATED, 64. for JANUARY. THE WITNESS OF ART. By Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. 


Ss U NDAY A T H Oo ME CONTENTS. ON FAGGING. By Rev. Aubrey ©. Price, M.A. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY . Mk. Mini's AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By the Editor. Foorsatt. By J. H. Lamfrey, M.ALI. 
“ THE PEARL OF Days.” By Mrs. Pr sae Illustrated, | PRESENT STATE OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. By THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT BRADFORD. 
1E PEARL -” By Mrs. Prosser lustrated. FOREIGN AFFAIRS, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ESHOLD OF THE YEAR. By the Author of the Lepel H. Griffin. paar raat ~Sbe 

. po hae p> 7 onan 4 . ee ae Marat. By F. Bowen-Graves. WwW By ee — 
JTHER’S First STUDY OF THE BIBLE. With En- | WEALTH AND THe INCREASE OF WAGES. By Henry RICE TWOPENCE Tp , 

Se from the Pieters by E. M. Ward, R.A. _ awcett, M.P. PRICE TWOPENCE, MONTHLY, THE 


HOME RELIGION. By the late Lord Kinloch. EXPERTENCES OF SPrRiTUALIsM. By Viscount} CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE JOURNAL. 


“GUTHRIE IN HIS MOUN . ME. rater Amberley. Patten, ° 0 > 
Dr. GUTHRIE IN HIS MOUNTAIN HOME. IL)lustrated. BANKING. By R. H. Inglis Palgrave. | Edited by B. HARRIS COWPER. 





For Goop. A Leaf from the Life of Marcia Jourdan “ ay or . : ™ . o1) tena’ 
By the Author of “ Christie Redfern.” Illustrated. Some New Books By E lith Sim “Ox. one The Contributors will include :— 

A Few Worps about SLAVES IN Egypt, By Miss M. | LAPY ANNA. Chaps. 36 to 38. By - aa Trollope. | BisHop of GLovcester| H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D 
L, Whately. PusLic AFFAtRS. By Frederic Harrison and Bristol Cheshunt College 

THe HOMES AND HAUNTS OF MARTIN LUTHER.—1. By CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Pice: caddilly. Canon BARRY. Dr. BOULTBERE, D.D., High 
the Rev. Dr. Stoughton. Illustrated. | ———— | Dr.J. H.GLADSTONE, F.R.S bury College. 

THE INVALID's PorTION: Thoughts for the Afflicted. Now ready (One Shilling), N No. 169. Rev. WM. GRESLEY Rery. OC. A. Row, M.A 

Professor PRITCHARD BENJAMIN SHAW, Esq 


‘IRST VIEW OF JERUSALEM. By the ro . ‘ J YAS “a fy | 
cae tune wating <p (hee ‘ ORNHLILL MAGAZIN E, for Dr. CURREY, Charterhouse M.A 
JEWISH COINS AND MONEY OF THE JANUARY. With Lllustrations by HELEN Tha iret N mare aided . ’ 
PATERSON and GgorgE Du MAURIER. The First Namber pnd yy with the January 


W. Madden. Numerous Engray . " we 
Just ASI AM.” With Portrait of C “harlotte Elliott. FAR FROM THE MADDING Crowbd, (With an Illustra- 






BisBLeE. By Fredk. 




















} 
Poetry—Sabbath Thoughts—Pages for the Young—| tion.) 1. Description of Farmer Oak—an Incident. Setar 
Scripture Exercises—and Monthly Religious Record. | 2. Night—The Flock—An Interior—Another In- London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
With Lliumination— terior. 3. A Girl on Horseback—Conversation. 4. 27 and 31 Paternoster Row. 
Dr. Wordsworth’s “SABBATH HyMN.” Gabriel's Resolve—The Visit—The —— al ee ee 
. | Departure of Bathsheba—A Pastoral Tragedy. 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW AND 164 PICCADILLY. SOUTH SIBERIAN STogigs. = , Valuable Works, adapted for Presents. 
And all Booksellers. | YounG Br a Book LV. 8. British India. 9%. Rule, sae 
th a | Britannia . After the Battle. 11. Raised from A HISTORY of PHII PHY. f THALES 
yy the Ranks. 13 Race. Book V. 1. Lord Punjaub. ‘ Sat ol OSO Y, from LES to 
_ GEN TL E M: AN’ 5 M AG AZIN E, } 2. Pasty ° - the PRESENT TIME By Dr. FRIEDRICH UEBERWEG 
for JANUARY, 1874, contains :— HOUSE KZEPING With Additions by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. Vol. I 
OLYMPIA, By the Author of “Earl's Dene,” “Pearl | Tur SwALLows Ancient and Mediswval Philosophy. Royal 8yo, 18s 
and Emerald,” “Zelda's Fortune,” &c, (The opening | Sin Epwin LANDSEER. Vol. II. Modern Philosophy. Royal 8vo, 21s. 
Chapters.) ZeLDA's Fortune. (With an Ilustration ) 300k the > WANDERINGS ms ; 
FISHING IN A FRENCH MOAT. Last. 7. Zelda Wins. 8. The Pilgrims. 9. Aaron’s EASTERN VAPBICA.. With an Pome re the 
“ao [TURNED ANEW BY A NOVELIST. 1, The a . “ae SO ae dolet.” Chapter ee gr of the Equatorial Snow-Mountain, 
. A ’ : a eL ded ' , Kalima-Njaro y CHARLES New, of the Livingstone 
yep 11. Impecunious. By D. Christie Santa, ELDE R, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. Search and Relief Expedition. With a new Map of 
: y. Eastern Equatorial Africa, and Lithographic Illustra- 
Sm Epwin LANpseer. By J. Callingham. } " . = 
THE THOMAS WALKERS: The Popular Boroughreeve HE AKT J OURNA L ~ afew ee peed ges .~ 6d. a 
and the Author of “The Original.” Two Bio- | for JANUARY (price 2s 6d) coutains the 8 price « 
graphies, drawn from unpublished Family Corre- | following:— , | The WISE MEN: Who they were, and Why they 
spondence and Documents, By Blanchard Jerrold. LINE E NGRAVINGS Came to Jerusalem. By Francis W. Upaam, LL.D 
hap. 8. The Author of “The Original.” THE TOY-RATTLE, after A. ANKER. This day, crown 8vo, price 5s, handsomely bound. 
BAZAINE. By Archibald Forbes. | 9. FEEDING THE SACRE D IBIS IN THE HALLS Bild aa res " 
HER MAJESTY's STAGHOUNDS. By Sirius. OF KARNAC, after E. J. POYNTER, A.R.A. An OUTLINE STUDY of MAN; or, the Mind and 
Tue HOME OF THE CZAREVNA: a Peep at Court and! 3, THE POET-LAUREATE, after G. F. WarrTs, R.A. Body in One System With Illustrative Diagrams 
City Life in St. Petersburg. By George Augustus Sala. | LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. By ene Horkins, D.D. LL.D., Author of “ Lectures 
CLYTI@: s Novel of Modern Life. By Joseph Hatton.| Tye GREEN VAULTS AT DRESDEN. By Professor | °" Moral Science,” &c. This day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
,, (Continued.) : a ; | Gruner. Illustrated. DARWINISM and DESIGN; or, Creation by Evo- 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. | Pen-L IKENESSES OF ART-CRITICS:—JOHN RUSKIN. | lution. By GEORGE St CLAIR, F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 5s 
oo By Jarves Ire . : : 
NOTICE. — oo MANUFACTURE OF IRELAND. By F. POINTS; or, Suggestive Passages, Incidents, and 
Throngh unexpected delay in the transmission of Waller. LL.D Illustrations from the Writings of T. De Witt Talmage, 
notes from St. Peterburg, Mr. E. Delmar Morgan has | gyaxespeare’s “ PLACKFRIARS.” T[lustrated. D.D., of Brooklyn, U.S. This day, crown 8vo, 5s, with 
been unable to complete in time for this number the | On THe TIQUE GREEK DRESS FOR WOMEN, By | fine Portrait. 
article which we had announced on the Imperial Professor F. Jenkin, F.R.S. Illustrated, mE UTAWS a? Tur TITITG —T 
Family of Russia, in relation to the approaching | «Tyre SHADOW oo DEATH.” ' tng mg . - W diy ‘fy and _— 
marriage of His Royal Highness the Duke of — ORIENTAL ART IN LIVERPOOL. By Professor T. C.| gf %1.° W aoe eee OF i tho Right Hor 
burgh, and the Editor is indebted to Mr. George Archer. F.R.S.E. : streets, Fe Ree th cOry MONCS WY 6 “ig at a 
Augustus Sala for an exceedingly interes ting paper | ProTURE EXHIBITIONS ah ee ms re resBuRY, K.G. This day, crown 8vo 
on a similar subject, written at a very short notice. LIFE ON THE UpreR THAMES. By H. RB. Robertson. | °° ° W%2 ® * Frontispiece 
Among the contributions of special interest in the Illustrated At NIGHTFALL and MIDNIGHT; Musings after 


February number will be an important paper, ‘‘ Recol- | TransrorMATION OF THE BRITISH FACE. By G. A. Derk. By Francis Jacox, B.A. Cantab, Author of 
ons of John Keats,” by Mr. ¢ — Cowden Simcox, M.A. Illustrated. spects of Authorship,” & Crown 8yvo, 83 6d 





































Clarke; “Men of the Queen's Sever Parliament,” | Tae Cross: IN NATURE AND IN ART. By Llewellynn 
by a well-known critic of public men; “Inverness Jewitt. F.S.A Llustrated : By the same Author. 
Character Fair,” by Archibald Forbes, & THE Port-LAUREATI TRAITS of CHARACTER and NOTES of INCI- 
Price Is; free by post, Is 2d ART AT HOME AND ABROAD, OBITUARY, Reviews, &. | DENT in BIBLE STORY. Crown Svo, 8s 6 
London: GRANT and Co., Turnmill Street, E.C *.* The Volume for 1873 is now ready, price 31s 64, trust that many of ir readers have studied 
—— | cloth gilt. uppreciated Jacox’s ‘Secular Annota 
BLAc KWOOD'S MAGAZINE, | London: Vintve &Co., Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers ee ee ed en ae eet 
JANUARY. 18 4 No. DCOXCIX. . a 2 a may be described as, in « another enlarged series 
r eNiprsette No. LXXXVIIL. JANUARY, 1874, price 3s 6d. lhe book is delightful to read.”—Spectator. 
THE PARISIANS. Part the Last yD ar » or fn = . 
[HE SToRY OF VALENTINE AND HIS BROTHE MuHE JOURNAL of MENTAL SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIPTURE 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. N i SCIENCE (published by authority of tbe | TEXTS. First and Second Series. Price 6s each 
JOHN STUART MI 1 Autobi phy. Medico-Psychological Association), Edited by HENRY ‘i z 
HE STORY OF TH + BILLS MAUDSLEY, M.D., aud T. 8S. CLousTON, M.D. The EFIstLE f . PAUL to ROMANS. A New 
A PIECE OF HEATHER CONTENTS Translation. With Critical Note By Prof. JOHN H 
THE INDIAN Mt NY: Sit Hope G t _ Li eS ON INSANITY, I 1873 - WIN, A th I t New wh sat yn of Matthew an 
r'He New YEAR'S POLITICAL AS I 1 by T. S. Clouston, M.D urk I lay, crown 8y 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 45 George Street, AupitorY HAtLucinatTions, By George Fielding) JESUS CHRIST: HIS TIMES, LIFE, and WORK 
Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster Row, London. Blandford, M.D. By E. de Pressenss, D.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 
THE PERCEPTION OF TIME AS A FEATURE IN MENTAL | gyo, 9s, cloth 
6 her Q 2U AR TERL ¥ E EE VIEW. ‘ DISEAS} By W. A. F. Browne, F.R.S.E — > most valuable additions to Christian 
ADVERT ISEMI NTS in ion in the | THE Map (EN (OF THE Greek TueatTre. By J. R ite diem snt generation has seen.”— 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of th tbove I ic Gasquet, MI eee nee 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by tl h ‘ Four DEPARTMENTAL ASYLUMS IN THE NORTH-WEST " 
Bijls by the 10th January, is or France. By J. Wilkie Barman, M.D 2 The THEOLOGY of the NEW TESTAMENT. A 
arr i Clinical Notes and Cases—Occasional Notes of the | Handbook for Bible Students. By J. J. VAN OOSTER- 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street Quarter —Reviews of Recent Books Mental | zg. D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of 
ap. 8¥ 1 } ‘nis Science — Psychological Re Prospect — Reports of | Utrecht. Second Edition. Cro\'n 8vo, 68, cloth. 
) is fcap. 8yo, price Ms , Quarterly Meetings of Medico-Psychological Asso- poem 
D ) y -iation—Notes and News i) spondence, &c., &c. . : . , . 
S‘ NGS > of th el AWN pepe the DAY. ciation ap ; and Nc realy sie — nce, &c., & a on HODDER and § rou GHTON, 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. | PATERNOSTER Ti0W. 
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“CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


PHINE AS REDUX. AntTuony TROLLOPE. 


my 8vo, with Illustrations, 24s. 
TAL ES from the FJELD. 
» Norse of P. Cur. W. DASENT, 
[This day. 


and DRESS during 


Illustrated with 15 Chromol tho 
Royal 8vo, cloth 


= 

»\ G. A. 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt, price iés 

(This day. 


ules from tl) ASBJORNSEN. By G 


st Svo 


De 4 Po 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, 
the MIDDLE AGES. By PAuL LACROIX 
grapt Prints, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood 
gilt, | tee Wa ek. 31s 6d 


RECOLLECTIONS of a RAMBLER. 


Simcox With 40 Illustrations. 


C TAR ISTMAS CAROL. 


Dr Po st Svo. 5s. A — 
Tiustre ns John Leech 





By CHARLEs 


of the Original Edition, with Coloured 


A 


PICKWICK PAPERS.—VOL. II. 
With Nineteen Illustrations. 
Forming VOL. UL. of the 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
OF THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


Thirty Monthly Volumes 


EDITION 


To be completed in , demy 8vo, price 10s. each. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


‘CE SOCIETY, cumnite the 


Table showing the amount 


Ree ITABLE LIFE ASSURAN 
4M 


ur n He . London.—Bonus Table for 1874. 


use 

















payable under a Policy for £1,000 (with its additions), in the event of | its becoming 
a cla ifter payment of the Premium due in the year 1874:— 
Date of Policy Sum payable with Additions 
From | f January. 1817, to 24th of April, 1817 £2,802 10 0 
Fro 4 of April 1817, to 18th of April, 1818. 0 
Fro 1 of April, 1818, to 4th of February 1819, 10 0 
Fr 1of February, 1819, to 3rd of January, 1820, 10 0 
Fr f January, 1820, to 22nd of December, 1820, 10 0 
F a 23rd of December, 1820, to 30th of November, 1821 10 0 
From ist of December, 1821, to 7th of March, 10 0 
From 7th of March, 1823, to 24th of May, 10 0 
From 25th of May, 1824, to 8th of March, 10 0 
From 9th of March 1825, to 3rd of November, 10 0 
From 7th of November, 1826, to 15th of July, 2 10 0 
F 21st of J 1828, to Ist of March, ; 1 0 
Fr rd of Mare h 1830, to 24th of November, 1831 10 0 
From 24th of November, 1831, to Ist of August, 1833, 10 0 
From Ist of August, 1833, to 18th of June, 1835 10 
From 19th of Jun > 1835, to 21st of July, 1837, 10 0 
From 21st of July, 1837, to 22nd of Janus ary, 1839, 10 ¢ 
From 24th of Jan 1839, to 10th of December, 1840, 10 0 
From 15th of De 1 1840, to 2nd of November, 1842, Ww 0 
From 12th of Novem aber, 1842, to 18th of June 1845, 10 0 
From 19th of June, 1845, to 2nd of March, 1847, 1 6 
From 3rd of March, 1847, to 14th of November, 1848, 10 0 
From 14th of November, 1848, to 19th of November, 1850, 10 0 
From 19th of Socata 1850, to 26th of July, 1853, 1 0 
From 26th of July, 1853, to 31st of December, 1855, 10 0 
From Ist of Januar 1856, to 3ist of December, 1856, 10 0 
From Ist of January, 1857, to 31st of December, 1857, 10 0 
From Ist of January, 1858, to 3lst of December, 1858, 10 0 
From Ist of January, 1859, to 3lst of December, 1859, 10 0 
From Ist of January, 1860, to 31st of December, 1860, 10 0 
From Ist of January 1861, to 3lst of December, 1861, 10 0 
From Ist of January 1862, to 31st of December, 1862, 0 0 
From Ist of January, 1863, to 3lst of December, 1863, Ww 0 
From Ist of Januar 1864, to 31st of December, 1864, 0 0 
From Ist of January 1865, to 3lst of December, 1865, 0 0 
From Ist of January. 1866, to 3lst of December, 1866, 0 0 
From Ist of January 1867, to 3lst of December, 1867, 0 0 
From Ist of January 1868, to 31st of December, 1868, 0 0 
Policies effected before the 31st of December, 1873, will take rank over subsequent 
Policies for one year's Additional Bonus at each future Decennial Division of 
Profits. No Commission. No Agents 
Offic rs Ten to Four. J. WARE STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


DENTISTR y. 


PAINLESS 
M E SRS GABR 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


ATE HILL CITY, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY 


I E L, 


LUD 


~I 


H 


the body 


“OL LOW AY’S PIL LS No "medicine can surpass these 
Pills in their purifying yay correcting powers over every organ of 

Stomach, Liver, Lungs, Heart, Kidneys soon display subjection to their 
influence, by which all diseases of those organs are arrested, al) obstructions 
removed, and every function healthily performed. The digestion is by their 
influence so improved that scarcely any food disagrees ; acidity and flatulency alike 
are checked, nausea and biliousness disappear, firmness is given to every muscle, 
and tone to every nerve; the mind becomes exhilarated and the thoughts become 
cheerful. These wonderfal Pills correct dyspeptic habits, whether resulting 
from re sidence in hot climates or over-indulgence; they secure by night sound, 
refreshing sleep, which fits the body for renewed exertions. 


A Second Series of 


| MARCUS WARD AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK, by the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of REDOLYFFE.” 


AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of 


ENGLISH HISTORY for the LITTLE ONES. By ©. M. Yonee. In 50 easy 
Cc re rs, with 50 [Dlustrations, an Illuminated Title-page, and a Frontispiece 
-olours, by H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s; by post, 6s 6d. 


NEW NOVEL, in 1 vol., by post, 6s 6d. 


A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By the Author 


of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” “ The Runaways,” &c. 


[To be had at all the Libraries. 


NEW GIFT-BOOKS.—Iliustrated, cloth, 2s 6d; by s 10d, 


TOM; the History of a Very Little Boy. 


By H. RutHerrorpd Russet. 


DODA’S BIRTHDAY: the Faithful Record 


yf all that befell a Little Girl on a Long, Eventful Day. By Epwin J. ELLs. 
The MARKHAMS of OLLERTON: a Tale of 
the Civil War, 1642-1647. By E. GLAISTER. 


Illustrated with 12 beautiful Chromographs, cloth extra, 5s; by post, 5s 5d. 


-KATTY LESTER. By Mrs. George Cupples. 


Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 


‘The CHILDREN’S VOYAGE; or, a Trip with 


the Water Fairy. By Mrs, GkEorGE Curries. Illustrations after E. Duncan. 


‘The LITTLE FLOWER-SEEKERS: a Fairy 


Story. By Rosa MULHOLLAND. With Chromographs of Flowers from Nature, 


MARCUS WARD’S GOLDEN PICTURE- 


s;OOKS New Editions, with 24 large Pictures in gold and colours, in 
mediwval style, 5s each; by post, 5s 6d 
No. 1. LAYS and LEGENDS. | No. 2. FAIRY TALES. 


Also the Stories that form the above, in Eight Books, ls each 
NEW COLOURED PICTURE-BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


MARCUS WARD’S JAPANESE PICTURE- 


| STORIES. Each Book has Seven Pictures, conceived in the Eastern spirit, 
nd with the forcible drawing and colouring of the Japanese. The Stories in 
English rhyme. 1s each, or on linen 2s each; by post, ls 1d and 2s 2d 


| 1. ALADDIN. 2. ABOU HASSAN. ALI BABA 4. SINDBAD. 
} Also, in cloth, including all the above, 5s; by post, 5s 6d 
i ee 

London: MARCUS WARD & CO., 67 Chandos Street, Strand ; 


and Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


———_____—_ 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, in 3 vols 


COLONEL DACRE. By the Author of “ Caste.” 
\The BLUE RIBBON. By the 


} “St. Olave's.” 


'TRANSMIGRATION. By Mortimer Cotzs. 
ONE LOVE in a LIFE. By Exma M. Pzarsoy. 


“The reader will follow with delight Miss Pearson's fascinating pages."— 


LOTTIE DARLING. By . 


A capital novel, as sparkling as it is original, p< 





Author of 


. JEAFFRESON, 


ywerful, and amusing.” —/ost. 


BLACKETT, 13 Street. 


HURST and Great Malborough 


LORD MACAULAY'S WORKS. 
The following are kept on sale :— 


HE COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 
Edited by his Sister, Lady TreVELYAN. Library Edition, with Portrait. 
8 vols. 8vo, price £5 5s. 
MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORK 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s 
Student's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68 
People's Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 8s. 
SIXTEEN ESSAYS 
Addison and Walpole, Is 
Frederick the Great, Is 
Croker’s Boswell's Johnson, Is. 
Hallam's Constitutional History, 
} ls, feap. 8vo, 6d 
Lord Byron and the Cx 


JAL ESSAYS :— 


3, reprinted separately :— 

Warren Hastings, Is 

Pitt and Chatham, Is 

Ranke and Gladstone, le 
Milton and Machiavelli, 6d 
Lord Bacon, Is. Lord Clive, Is 
ymic Dramatists of the Restoration, Is 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND :— 

Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo, £4 

Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48 

People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s 

Student's Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s 
MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 
Illustrated Edition, feap. 4to, Y1s 
With “Ivry " and “* The Armada," 16mo, 3s 6d 
Miniature Illustrated Edition, imperial 16mo, 108 6d 
JAULAY’S SPEECHES, corrected by himself :— 
People's Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d 
Speeches on Parliamentary Reform, 16mo, 1s 
MACAULAY'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s 

People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES :— 

Student's Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, ani Co 


16mo, 





MAC 


Paternoster Row 
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NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS AT MUDIE’S. 


A REVISED CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries and Drawir 


by the best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, 


ig-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday 


Presents, and New-Year’s Gifts, is now ready, and will be forwarded postage-free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


CITY OFFICE— 


SECOND EDITION, price 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


5s, Mounted ; by post, 5s 6d. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOLS CHART,| 


Showing the Highest and Lowest 
Revolution of 1789 


Prices of Consols, from the French 
to the Present Time. 


London: EDWARD STANFOR om, Charing Cross. 








NINTH EDITION, revised, price 1s; 1s 3d by post. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given 


of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Se 


to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
curities suitable for Trust Investments, 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


Read SHARP'S 


INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 


(Post free). 


(JANUARY EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 


It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Kailways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &., 


also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Will find the above Investment Circu 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., 
a 1852.) 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS, 


Sui ‘table F for 


EPITAPHIANA ; or, the Curiosities 
of Churchyard Literature. By W. FARLEY. Now 
ready, handsomely bound, price 5s. Post free, and 
of all Booksellers, 

“ Entertaining."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A capital collection,”'—Court Circular. 
“A very readable yolume."—Dai/y Review, 
* Particularly entertaining.’ oon = ublic Opinion, 
“ Interesting and amusing.”—Nonconformist, 
“ A very interesting collection.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


The PHYSIOLOGY of the SECTS. 


Cloth, price 5s. Post free, and of all Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY by Miss ARMSTRONG, 
SUITABLE for GIRLS, &c 


FLORENCE; or, LOYAL QUAND 
MEME. By FRANCES ARMSTRONG. Crown 8yo, 
5s, cloth. Post free, and of all Booksellers. 

“It is impossible not to be interested in the story 
from beginning to end.”—Z.raméiner 


HARRY’S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale. 
By S. E.GAy. With Illustrations by the Author, 
drawn on Wood by Percival Skelton. Crown S8vo, 
handsomely bound in cloth price 5s, Post free, 
and of all Booksellers. 

“The Pall Mall Gazette (Dec. 9) says :—"“Some capi- 
tal fun will be found in‘ Harry's Big Boots.’......The 
Illustrations are excellent ; so is the story. 

The Daily News (Nov. 24) says:—“‘Harry's Big 
Boots’ is sure of a large and appreciative audience. 
It is as good as a Christmas pantomime, and its 
illustrations are quite equal to any transformation- 
scene. The pictures of Harry and Harry's seven- 
leagued boots, with their little wings and funny faces, 
leave nothing to be desired.” 





resents and General Reading. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


This day is published, price 1s. 


EXPERIENCE ACQUIRED 


LEARNING SHEEP FARMING) 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
By HkecTOR VALLANCE 
Ww. BLAcKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Ke YAH AN S 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivaile 1, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac B randy. Note the red 
seal, = label, and cork branded 
‘KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


-LL.W HIS KY, 





Stock and Share Brokers, 
BANKERS—London and Westminster, Ranney 5 London, E.C. 


lar a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


83 Poultry, London, E.C. 


Just ast published, 1 vol. 4to, cloth gilt, price 16s. 


| THE KING’S BANNER; 

P OR, P 

AIMEZ LOYAUTE. 

| AN ORIGINAL SEMI-HISTORICAL DRAMA, 

In Four Acts and several Tableaux. 

Period—The Civil War, from 1640 to 1660, 

By Mrs. GEORGE CRESSWELL, Dublin, 

| With 5 Illustrations by Captain Cresswell. 


| *,* Finished complete in Five Acts, July, 1869. | 


| Reduced to Four, and entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
May, 1870. 

| Henry S. Kina and Co. 65 Cornhill; 
Paternoster Row. 

| 


and 12 


Now ready, price 6d. 


FOSTER, on November 25, 1873, Delivered after 
laying the Memorial Stone of the first School built by 
the Liverpool School Board. 

WILLIAM RIDGWAY, Piccadilly, W., end all Booksellers. 


K CHOES of the NIGHT, ond other 
y Poems. By FRANCIS Henry Warp, B.A., St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Price 4s 6d, ona | 
bound ine loth. 

London: E. Moxon, Son, & Co., 1 Amen Corner, E.C. 


| Second Edition, now ready, price Sixpence. 
FEW REMARKS upon CERTAIN 
QUESTIONS of POLITIVUAL ECONOMY. By 
a former MEMBER of the POLITICAL EcoNOMY CLUB. 
London: SIMpPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





ne 
This day, Svo, price Sixpence, 
HE CHURCH of ENGLAND 
Reform or Disestablishment,—Which? By ON E 
| OF HER PRESBYTERS. 

London: Ropert HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


| pews 
| CANDLES. 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


VOID D ANGER, and at same time | 
P a Promote Cleanliness and Economy, by using the | 
w ESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING C }OMPOSITE 
CANDLES. Made in all sizes, and sold everywhere. 
Wholesale only of 
a. C.and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. 


iN OUT and RHEUMA‘'TISM. — The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cared in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT ax ud RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 
They 


} 
| 
| 
} 


quire no restraint of diet or confinement 


during the ir use, and are certain to prevent the disease | 


attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all medicine vendors, at Is 14d and 2s 9a 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 





OL FEECH of the RIGHT HON. W. E. | 


P 1 and Scenery. 


PATENT “ OZOKERIT ” | 


| THE ALBERT MONUMENT, 





Now rea ly, with 24 Plates and many Woodcuts, folio, 
£12 123; Special Copies on Large Paper 
morocco, ” £18 18s. ‘ aie fall 


A DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRATED 
ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


TO 


\H.B.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


AT KENSINGTON. 

Consisting of Coloured Views and other Engravings 
| of the Monument and its Decorations, its Sculptured 
Groups, Statues, Mosaics, Architecture, and Details of 

Metal-work, &c., designed and executed by the most 
| eminent British Artists, 


| With Descriptive Text by Doyng C. BEL. 


LIsT OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Statue of the Prince. J. H. Foley, R.A. 
| General View of the Monument. Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott, R.A. 

Groups of Sculpture :— 
Europe. P. Macdowell, R.A. 
Asia. J. H. Foley, R.A. 
Africa. W.Theed. 
America. John Bell. 
Agriculture. W. Calder Marshall, R.A. 
Manufactures. H. Weekes, R.A. 
Commerce. T. Thornicroft. 
Engineering. J. Lawlor. 
Poets and Musicians. H. H. Armsiead. 
Painters. H. H. Armstead. 
Architects. J. B. Philip. 
Sculptors. J. B. Philip. 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Medicine, Rhetoric. H. H. 
| Armstead. 
| Comes, Geology, Physiology, Philosophy. J. B 

Lup. 
| Faith, Hope, Charity, Humility, Fortitude, Prudence, 
ustice, Temperance. J.J. Redfern. 
Mosaics. Clayton and Bell. 
Sculpture and Architecture. 
Painting and Poetry. 
| Vault of the Canopy. 
Architectural Details. Sir G.G. Scott, R.A. 
Woodcuts by J. W. ae 


JOHN MURRAY, Alb eine Sreeet. 
| A POPULAR EDITION 


OF 


| THE WORKS OF GEORGE BORROW. 


“ Let the tourist read George Borrow and envy him. 
It is halfa pity that such a man cannot go walking 
about for ever, for the benefit of people who are not 
gifted with legs so stout and eyes so discerning. May 
it be long before he lays by his satchel and his staff, 
and ceases to interest and instruct the world witk his 
narratives of travels.”—Spectator. 








Now ready, 5 vols. post 8vo, 5s each. 

The GYPSIES of SPAIN: their Manners, 
Customs, Religion, and Language. By GsorGs 
Borrow. With Portrait. 

| By the same. 


/ The BIBLE in SPAIN; or, the Journeys, 
Adventures, and Imprisonments of an English- 
man in an atte mpt to circulate the Scriptures in 
the Peninsula. 


IIT. 


LAVENGRO: The Scholar—The Gipsy— 


and The Priest. 


ROMANY RYE: 


* Lavengro.’ 


| WILD WALES: 


a Sequel te 


V. 
its People, Language, 


| JOHN MU RR RAY, Albemarle Street. 
| —— aout 
i Thous and, royal 18m », , cloth, 3 2s, free by “post, 2s 2a. 
MMHINGS WORTH KNOWING, a Book 
of General Information, with a copious index. 
*,* “The most learned reader will derive benefit from 
| consulting it.”—Observer.” 
| London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
| Feap. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 23 6d, post free, 23 9d. 
RESS and CARE of the FEET: 
showing their natural! shape and construction ; 
their usual distorted condition ; how corns, bu ions, 
flat feet and other deformities are caused, with instruc- 
ions for their prevention or cure. Also directions 
for dressing the feet with comfort and elegance. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


SLER’S CRYST AL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 

| CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

| LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
| BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
! Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
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‘SIR CHARLES LYELL’ S WORKS. | 


1 Edition, with Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


the gporootta EVIDENCES of the 

















of MAN, an Outline of | 
G Pos rtiary Geology aa Remarks on the 
O Sr; rith Special Keference to Man's 
\ppearar n the Earth. By Sir CHARLES 
Ss 
ym AUTHOR'S PREFACI 
A spa n years has now elapsed since the pub- | 
t Third’ Edition of this work. A new 
ed x been called for, and I have therefore 
vr i nd introduced such new matter 
« seemed to me necessary to bring it up to the present 
stat nowledge. Finding that many persons 
hay ise the natural connection of the 
th pa ts of rk, I have now placed 
them under three distinct titles. 
The F Part devoted to the “Geological 
Mc “ M , | 
“The § 1 Part on the “Glacial Period” bears 
strict tion whether man is pre-glacial or 
I Tho 1 Pp wente af ‘Origin of Species ’ 
with refe Man's Place in Nature.”"—AUTHOR’S | 
PREFACE | 
By the Same Author 


The RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the | 


M ier rn Ch of the Earth and its Inhi abitants, | 
cons 1 Illustrative of Geology By Sir 
CHAI LYELL, F.R.S lith Edition. With | 
Tilust ns. 2 vols. Syo, 16s each. | 
In s last edition Sir Obartes Lyell has set the 







d experience and convictions up ym @ 
or years he ithe position of ac 
f science Eacy yclopeic in its scope, 
in its treatment, the *Principles of 
y be looked upon with pride, not only as 

English Science, but as without a | 
anywhere. Growing in fullness and | 

wth of experience and observa 
n of the world, the work has in- 
tself each established discovery, and | 
by every hypothesis of value which 
bear upon, or been evolved from, the | 


issic 








2 


has beer t 


most r¢ f facts. It is in the thoughtful and | 
conscie yalance of hypothesis on either side, and 
the keen reciative estimate of fucts, that the true | 
man of s tands apart from and above all pre 


ename. And in no work of our age and | 
characteristics of the philosophic | 
ure more strongly marked than in | 
of Sir Charles eabaiat 


tenders t 
country 
interpreter 
this mast 
Review 


The 
GEOLOGY 
Thousand 
‘Sir Charles L1 

student what Sir 

as tro ynomy in his incomparable ‘ Outlines.’ 


these 
b 


rpic 


III. 
| 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of} 
By Sir OWARLES LYRLL, F.RS. 6th } 
vith 600 Illustrations, post 8vo, 9s. | 
ll has here done for the geological | 
John Herschel did for the student of 
Young 






beginners in natural science had long wanted a short 
manual of geology at a reasonable price, which should | 
yet contain a full explanation of the leading facts and 


pr ineip les of the science. Now they have it."—Zzraminer. 
| 


POPULAR WORKS BY MR. SMILES. | 


Small 8vo, 6s. 


With Illustrations of! 
and Per everance By SAMU ‘RL SMILES, 
. L ives of British Engineers.’ 

little volume which Mr. Smiles has | 
has been appreciated as it deserves, 

1 must stimulate many a youth to 
frugality, and industry. 
noblest sentiments that elevate | 
and obedience.” —Spectator. | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





SELF- H ELP. 


7 








rance, 





By the Same Author. 


CHARACTER. A Companion Volume to 


Small 8vo, 6s, 

“A cl rming v lume. Ina small compass is com- 
presse ir terling sense and advice, culled from 
a ly woven into a continuous 
wh 

III 
} QTY T +] y 
he STORY the LIVES of GEORGE 
and ROI aes STEPHENSON, Railway Engineers. 
W l Small 8vo, 6s. 
ae rthy to be known by thousan 1s, ms 
issued ir m Ww will make it accessible by met 
of humt means who have espec vial right to be lane 
r | pe ut no library open to working 





— Examiner 


LIFE of THOMAS TELFORD, with a 
Histor and Travelling in England. 
W Small 8yo, 6s, 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY ; or, Iron 


and T< Make Small 8vo, 6s, 


A BOY'S VOYAGE ROU IND the WORLD. | 





By nger. Woodcuts, Small 
8¥ 

“Ay and most agreeable 
ni nd rich in incident 
t ! information, 
w evident that 
: thi h ‘the 

Va G 

Y, All narle St 


MR. GIBBS’ NEW POEM. 


In white enamel and morocco, with an Original Design in Gold and Colours, price 10s 6d 


‘ARLON GRANGE “AND A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 














“Mr. Gate has a story to tell, and he wishes to | book which may be fairly classed as a leading gem of 
tellit in his own way Arlon Grange’ is written the season "—Morning Post 
with power, sue ntains many p ussages of not a little * We can safely tell Mr. Gibbs that } ve has the 
beauty, while the sen iment th trun an igh the story true ring, and that his preseat volu welcome 
is thor wuighly healthy."—Saturday Revie addition to the poetic literature of the 1. There ia, 

This is a very beautiful edition of ‘the charming aboveall, in ‘ Arlon Grange ‘a fine tor rong Anglo 
poem of ‘ Arlon Grange '; the exquisite embellishment | Saxon vigour, free from that unwholesome s¢ lism 
conferred upon the work is in itself a strong material | which too often infects the versillers « ge. — 
proof of the widespread recognition of the poetic | The Hour 
merits of the author. These are now enshrined in,a 

*,* One Hundred Guineas will be given for Illustrations of this Work. Terms of compe ay be had 
from 
PROVOST and CO., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND WORKS 


(Copyright Edition). 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 15s, cloth 


‘The PROSE and POETICAL WORKS. of Lord BYRON. 


ckhart 


Gifford, Crabbe 
“ Lalla Rookb,” &¢ 


Heber, Lé Ke 


Collected and arranged with Notes by Scott, Jeffery, Wilson, 
With Novices of his Lire. By THOMAS MOORE, Author of 


8 vols. 24mo, price One Guinea. 


‘The POCKET EDITION of the POETICAL WORKS of 


Lord BYRON. Bound and complete in a Case. 
“It would be difficult to select a more suitable or acceptable gift for presentation 
fully printed and tastefully bound, and enclosed in a handsome and portable case.”"—Cour! 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Each volume is beauti 


Journa 








A NEW POEM. 


DISCIPLES 


KING, 


T HE 


by 


HARRIET ELEANOR HAMILTON 


Author of “ Aspromonte, and other Poems.’ 


I 


Cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 


HENRY S8. KING and CO., 





This day is published, price 5s. 


FANTI AND ASHANTI: 


Three Papers on Ashanti and the Protectorate of the Gold Coast; with an 
Outline of the Causes that have led to the War. 
By Captain H. BRACKENBURY, 

Royal Artillery, Assistant-Military Secretary to Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley ; 

Captain HUYSHE, Rifle Brigade, 

These papers were prepared and read to their comrades on board the steamship Ambriz, on the passage 

to Cape Coast, at the special request of the commander, Sir Garnet Wolseley. The volume contains a sketch 
map of the Gold Coast, and plan of Coomassie, by Captain Huyshe, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, mannii 


and 


Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster-General. 


and London. 





Now ready, at all the Booksellers, price One Shilling. 


‘The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1874. 


CONTENTS. 


1. UncLE JoHN. By Major Whyte-Melville, Author 5. JUVENAL IN LONDON 
of “Kate Coventry,” “The Gladiators,” 6. Bertaa’s WeppIne DAY 
“ Holmby House,” &c, Chaps. 8, 9, 10. 7. Curip’s PUPILS. 
8. Sir ROBERT STRANGE. 


2. THe CYCLE oF ENGLISH SONG. 
3. IN THE INTEREST OF SCIENCE 
4. CHATEAUBRIAND AND HIs TIMES. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


10. 
New 


SONNETS. 
PHILIP LEIGH, 


5, 6, 7, and 8 


A Novel 





Chaps 


surlington Street. 


Now ready, at every Booksellers, price One Shilling. 
3 y 


‘The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of LONDON SOCIETY. Edited 


by FLORENCE MARRYAT and F, C. BURNAND. 
Containing Stories by GeorGe AuGusTus SALA, Henry KINGSLEY, 
JouN SHEEHAN, and other Popular Writers. 
Also with Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, jun., 
eminent Artists, 
With a cover especially des 
and handsomely printed in gold and colours 


RICHARD BENTLEY 


PeERcY FITZGERALD, Josern HATTON 


LINLEY SAMBOURNE, M. E. EDWARDES, and other 


signed by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, containing Portraits of all the ntributors 


Price Is, 


and SON, New 


jun., 


Burlington Street. 


Now ready, No. LI. of 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
A Social and cine Periodical. 


Two Tales of considerable length are begun and ended in each Number. 


The Magazine is open to authentic Travel, to Biography, and to Papers on Topics of § and Genera! 
Interest. 
The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE contains more printed matter than any published Magaz 
CONTENTS OF No. II 
i AVELS IN PORTUGAL (continued). By Juhn Latouche | SULLY: Soldier and Statesmar 
AUTHOR OF * EVELINA WINTER IN MADEIRA 
amma MENDAX: a Nov By John Dar gerfleld. ON THE STAGE: a Story. 
ARE POTTERY AND POR AIN. By Ludwig Kitt SPIRITUA u: a Note 
London: WARD, LOCK, 1 TYLER, Warwick Ik , Patern 
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HENRY S. KING & CO.’s NEW BOOKS.. Neca eeeat: NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, with 130 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


NIMAL LOCOMOTION ; 
Flying. With a Dissertation on Aeronautics. By J. BELL PETTIGREW, 
M.D., S. 


*,* Being Volume VII. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 14 Illustrations, cloth, 5s 


HE CONSERVATION of ENERGY: being an E lementary | 
Treatise on Energy and-its Laws. By BALFourR STEWART, M.A., LL.D., 
F.B.S., Professor-of Natural Philosophy at the Owens College, Manchester. 
*.* Being Volume VL. of *‘ The International Scientific Series.” 

“The author has in a singularly lucid manner contrived to popularise 
some of the most intricate problems in the philosophy of the physical 
sciences,’"—/ron. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 

HE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. 
*,* Being Volume V. of “The International Scientific Series.” 

‘* We lay down the volume with many temptations to desaltory comment 
still unsatisfied ; it contains a great amount of interesting and suggestive 
matter, and our only fear is that it may have stolen too much of his time 


and thought from the working-out of his principal task."—Saturday Review. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 4 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 
IND and BODY; the Theories of their Relations. 
Profes-or ALEXANDER en 
*,* Being Volume IV. ‘ The International Scientific Series.” 
“One can scarcely conceive any treatment of so abstruse a subject freer 
from technicality, or more intelligible to those who are not specially 
students either of physiology or psychology.”—£zaminer. 
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Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 
HE EXPANSE of HEAVEN. A Series of Essays on the 
Wonders of the Firmament. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
“Perfectly adapted to their purpose, 
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science, and at the same time to convey in a pleasant manner the know- | 


ledge of some elementary facts.”"—Church Herald. 
Now publishing, crown 8vo, sewed, price 6d each number. 
Qt UDIES in MODERN PROBLEMS. Edited by the Rev. 
ts Orspy SHIPLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6d each, sewed. 
No. 9° agate of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
Pocock, 
No. scthe s SANCTITY of MARRIAGE. 
No. 1,.—SACRAMENTAL CONFESSION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s 
JORDS of HOPE, from the Pulpit of the Temple Church. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s 


sd Nicholas 
[Now ready. 

By John Walter Lea, B.A, 
(January 1. 

By A. H. Ward, B.A. [Just out. 


Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 3s 6d. 
ARTHAM CONFERENCES; or, Discussions upon the 
Religious Subjects of the Day. By the Rey. F. W. Kinesrorp, M.A, 
*,* The object of the work is to place those religious questions of the 
day, about which so much difference of opinion exists, in a popular and 
colloquial form before the public. 


Demy 8vo, with 4 Illustrations and a Map, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 

HE MISHMEE HILLS: an Account of a Journey made in 
an Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from Assam, to open New Routes 
Commerce. By T. T. Cooper, Author of “The Travels of a Pioneer of 
Commerce.” 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
ASTER SPIRITS: 
Interest. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
“A very pleasant and readable book, from which a large supply of 
entertainment may be drawn, with here and there a morse! of entirely 
original criticism.” —Zraminer. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo, with a Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 
HE CONFESSIONS of a THUG. By Colonel Meapows 
TAYLOR, 
*,* Being Vol. I, of the New and Cheaper Edition of Colonel Meadows 
Taylor's Indian Tales. To be followed by “TARA,” “RALPH DAR- 
NELL,” and “ TIPPOO SULTAN. 


Crown 8yo, with a Frontispiece, cloth, 
IKE HOWE, the Bushranger of Van Dione’ s Land. By 
JAMES BoNwIcK, Author of ‘ ‘The Tasmanian Lily,” &c. 
His delineations of life in the bush are, to say the least, exquisite, and 
his representations of character are very marked,” —Courant, 
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Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


ILLIAM CULLEN BRYAN'’S POEMS. Collected 
and Arranged bythe Author, Red-line Edition, with [lustrations and 
Portrait. 


Small square crown Svo, cloth extra, red edges, 3s 6d. 


ILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT'S POEMS. Collected and 


Arranged by the Author. Cheap Edition, with a Frontispiece. 
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Feap. 8v0, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 

NGLISH SONNETS. 
DENNIS 

“An exquisite selection, a selection which every lover of poetry will 

consult again and again with delight. The notes are very useful.”—Spectator , 


Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 3s 6d. 
OME SONGS for QUIET HOURS. 
R. H. BAYNgs, Editor of * Lyra Anglicana,” &c 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 
YRICS of LOVE, from SHAKESPEARE to TENNYSON. 
Selected and Arranged by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
“In the selection, there is shown a refinement of taste which is highly 


commendable. The little volume is got up with great neatness and much 
elegance.” —Scotsman. 
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Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


NGS for MUSIC. By Four Friends: Reqgrnatp A. Gatry, 
GREVILLE J. CHESTER, STEPHEN H. Gatry, JULIANA H. Ewina@. 


. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; 
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| By Vice-Admiral Sir JOHN DALRYMPLE 


for | 


| with respect to the history of our connection with Ashanti and the 


2 vols. 


“A Snapt Gold Ring.” 


“A carefully-written novel of character, contrasting two heroines in one 


love-tale, an English lady and a French actress...... Cicely is charming ; 
the introductory description of her is a good specimen of the well- 
balanced sketches in which the author shines.” —Atheneum. 


ARGARET and ELIZABETH : a Story of “ Sea. By 
KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of “ Gideon's Rock.” 1 y 
* Authors who can write as freshly and truthfully of ha scenes and 
village life as Miss Saunders are scarce enough, and especially we cannot 
recall any one who has treated the sayings and doings of fisher-folk so 
successfully.—E.aminer. 


CARINGTON : 


R. TURNER COTTON. 
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M*: a Tale of Love and Conspiracy. By 
3 vols. 

“ Brilliant and ingenious..,...Will certainly find and please many readers. 
enecee He can no more help bei ing Ovidian than he can avoid being as amusing 
as he is naughty."—Standard. 

“We can conscientiously recommend its perusal to those who can 
appreciate and enjoy a really rollicking and amusing story Itis equally 
entertaining from the first chapter to the last.’ 


‘—Glasgow News. 


HENRY §&. KING and Co., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, with Coloured Map, crown S8yo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


ASHANTI AND THE GOLD COAST: 
AND WHAT WE KNOW OF IT. 
A SKETCH. 
E HAY, Bt., M.P., C.B., D.C.L., F.B.S., &¢, 


“ Very clear and readable, and will enable anyone wi masters it to understand 
the meaning of political transactions, and the purpose of military movements that 
for months to come will engage a great part of the public attention.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“The author is master of his theme, and does not waste a word in presenting 
the essential facts clearly and succintly, An excellent coloured map accompanies 
the work.” —Glolve. 

“For the political relation of Ashantee to ourselves, and the origin of the pre- 
sent war with it, we must refer our readers to the admirable work of Sir John 
Hay.” —Standard. 

“ We have herein, as in a nutshell, all that is needed to acquaint us with the 
present seat of war.’—Bell'’s Weekly Messenge 

“A narrative like this—brief, plain, and to the point—will put anyone au firit 
Gold Coast." 


Echo. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, S.W. 


STANFORD’S ATLASES, 


NEW EDITIONS, with the LATEST DISCOVERIES and IMPROVEMEN 


and 8 Charing Cross, 
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Essays on Literary Topics of Permanent | 
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Collected and Arranged by Joun | 


By the Rev. Canon | 


principles of treatment. 
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| manufacture; Dress and Art; 
ment of a new Volume next week.—1 York Street, W. C.; 
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Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


The New Railways have been added, the Alterations in the Boundaries of 
Germany, the Russian Empire, and Turkestan, have been made; the latest divisions 
of India, and the amalgamation of Canada with other British Provinces into one 
Dominion, are also shown. 
£9 10s; 


Strongly half-bound russia, in one vol., with the Maps coloured, or half- 


ound morocco, in two vols., £10. 


COMPLETE ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Containing 230 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, with 
Plans of Celebrated Cities and Alphabetical Indexes. ‘whe Maps are con- 
structed by Eminent Geographers, and embody the most Recent Discoveries and 
Corrections, and the whole are engraved on steel in the best manner. 








150 Coloured Maps, half-bound, with Index, £5 5s, 


| USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S ATLAS of MODERN 


for pe 


GEOGRAPHY. Containing Geological and Physical Maps of England and 
Wales, Six Maps of the Stars, and all the Modern Maps in the Series, India 
and North America being very fully represented. 


| With an Index on the front eee, enabling the Student to turn to ong Aa without 


reference to the Table of Contents. Half-bound morocc 


FAMILY ATLAS. Eighty Coloured Maps, having: the 
most Recent Discoveries in ali Parts of the World. Plans of London and Paris, 
on &@ large scale; the Geological Map of England and Wales, by the late Sir 
KODBRICK MURCHISON, Bart.; and the Star Maps by Sir JoHN LuBBOCK, Bart., 
are included, 





Strongly half-bound, 21s. 
CYCLOPZEDIAN ATLAS of GENERAL MAPS. Containing 


39 Coloured Maps, with Alphabetical Index. 





SMALLER ATLASES, with Coloured Map, 12s 6d and 7s each. 

STANFORD'S NEW CATALOGUE of SELECTED ATLASES, MAPS, 
DIAGRAMS, &c., is now ready, and may be had gratis on application, or per post 
nny stamp. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, 
And all Booksellers. 


London : and 8 Charing Cross; 





Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo, 
JERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases Induced by it, 
AN with observations on the nervous constitution, hereditary and acquired; the 
influence of civilisation in the production of nervous diseases, and the correct 
By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.B.C.P. Lond. 


London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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A H ISTOR Y of PERSIA; containing Chapters on the Paishdadian, Kaianian, 
assanian. Arab, Turanian, Suffavean, Ze oo and Kajar Dynasties; on the Zend Avesta; on the Persian Gulf and Central Asia; and 

Li of Timour, Baber, and Nadir Shah. By Crements R. Marxuam, C.B., F.R.S. 8vo, with Map, price 21s, [On January 5. 


ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Joun Sruarr Mitt. New Edition, being the Third. 8vo, price 6s 6d. [On January 5. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1874. Edited by J. A. Froupg, M.A. 


The Patarines of Milan. By the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. 


The Home-Rule Conference. 
The Convents of the United Kingdom. The Future of the Agricultural Labourers’ Emigration. By John W. 
Ar *hbi shop L aud, Cross. 
Original Li rs of Bernardo Tasso. | The Restoration of the Moghul Buildings at Agra. 
Three Days in Sark. By William Forsyth, Q.C., LL.D. 


An Artis sD vam. 
Rambles, By Patricius Walker, Esq.—London Bridge to Cabourg. The Ashante 


Colonel CHARLES CORNWALLIS CHESNEY’S ESSAYS in MODERN 


MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


xe War Unnecessary and Unjust. By Thomas Gibson Bowles 


De Fezensac’s Recollections of the Grand Army. | A Carolina Loyalist in the Revolutionary War. Admirals Farragut and Porter and the Navy 
Henry Von Brandt, a German Soldier of the | Sir William Gordon, of Gordon's Battery. of the Union. 

First Empire. Chinese Gordon and the Taiping Rebellion. A Northern Raider in the Civil War. 
Cornwallis and the Indian Services. The Military Life of General Grant. A Memoir of General Lee, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James AntHony FrovupDE, 


M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


An EXPOSITION of the XXXIX. ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 


By E. Harotp Browne, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. Ninth Edition. 8vo, 16s. 
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CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL :— 
Lisrary Enitton, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols, 4to, 48s, 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2? vols. square crown 8vo, 21s, 
SrupENt’s Epirion, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 9s, 


The BRITISH COMMONWEALTH; a Commentary on the Institutions 


and Principles of British Government. By Homersuam Cox, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 14s. 


The SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY ; the Geography, History, and 
Antiquities of Parthia. By Grorar Raw.rson, M.A., Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. With Maps and 


Illustrations. 8vyo, 16s, 


SCHELLENS SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Translated by JANE and C, 


LASSELL. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hueerss, LL.D., F.R.S. With Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo, 28s, 


GANOTS ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS. Translated by 


E. Arkrnson, F.C.S. New Edition, revised and enlarged; with Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, lds. 


GANOTS NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and 


YOUNG PERSONS. Translated by E. Arkiyson, F.C.S. Crown 8vo, with 404 Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the sanction of the 


He Masters of the Nine Public Schools included in the Royal Commission. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


DE CAISNE and LE MAOUTS | DESC RIPTIVE and ANALYTICAL 
BOTANY. Translated by Mrs. Hooker. Edited and Arrang J. D. Hooker, M.D. With 5,500 Woodeuts. Medium 8yo, 52s 6d, 


Sir W. CF ATRB ATR N’S TRE ATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. New 


1322 Woodeuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 32 


Sir W. FP AIRBAIRNS USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS, 
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A SYSTEM of SURGERY, THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL, by 
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Edited by T. Hotmers, M.A., Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. Second Edition, with 472 Illustrations. 5 vols. 8vo, £ 
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Mk. STREETER, 


(LATE OF CONDUIT STREET), 


18 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 


SOLE INTRODUCER OF 


18-CARAT GOLD AND GEM JEWELLERY, MACHINE-MADE. 


Machine-made Jewellery, as manufactured by Mr. Srreerer, possesses the following 
advantages :— 


Ist. Quality: The gold used is 18-Carat, containing alloy to the extent necessary for the 
working of the metal, and no more, and is truly described “as honestly and legally 


Gold.” 


2nd. Price: The cost of production being greatly lessened, a corresponding reduction 
is made to the purchaser. 


3rd. Security from Fraud: A guarantee of the quality is always given on the invoice. 
oS F 1 5 
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Ist, Interchangeability of parts. The fitting being regulated by-a mathematical system, 
the errors and accidents incidental to hand-fitting are altogether avoided. 

2nd. Hard-rolled wrought brass and highly tempered steel are used in plaee of cast. and 
untempered metals, and the result arising from superior finish, increased strength, 
and greater durability, is the utmost economy of keeping in order. 

3rd. Economy in Repairs:—In the event of parts being broken, or otherwise injured by 
accident or rust, new pieces can be supplied at a less price than would be charged 
for repairing the parts so injured. 


Ath. Reduction in price to the purchaser is fully 30 per cent. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 
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